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INTRODUCTION. 


The Church is undoubtedly one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest of institutions, either ancient or modern, and fur- 
nishes the most attractive and, at the same time, useful 
topic for an institutional study. At present there is no book 
in reasonable compass which furnishes the proper guide for 
such study. Possibly the day for text-books has already 
gone by. This Syllabus is the product of the class room, 
and has proved exceedingly useful. It is sent forth as a 
modest and imperfect help to the teacher or student desirous 
of finding a way through the mazes of the complex and com- 
plicated history of this institution. Three instrumentalities 
are here made use of. 

1. Base-books :—Every lecture, in fact almost every sec- 
tion, has specific references to one or more base-books. 
These references have always a definite purpose, viz.: to 
furnish a specific guide to the fundamental facts which are 
to be further exemplified and illustrated by lectures and col- 
lateral readings as indicated below. The best single book 
for this purpose is Fisher, Wzstory of the Christian Church. 

2. Lectures :—Lectures follow and explain, or expand and 
illustrate the Syliabus, so that the student having a copy of 
this before him is furnished a topical analysis of the subject. 
In this way the lecturer is saved the tedium of dictation and 
the consequent waste of time. I myself rarely lecture on a 
topic until the material in the base-book has been fairly 
well mastered by the class. The student is then expected to 
take as ample notes as possible upon the lectures given with- 
out any attempt to get the exact words of the lecturer. This 
matter should be expanded while still fresh inthe memory, 
and all references to authorities proved and the contents 
noted. 

3. Collateral readings :— After the Jdase-facis have been 
mastered and lectures given, it should be the object of the 
student to read broadly and rapidly one or more of the stands 
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ard books referred to at the head of each lecture. This is 
indispensable to any independent scholarship, and is deemed 
so important that a minimum amount of fifteen hundred 
pages per term is required from each member of my class, 
aud either written or oral reports given thereon. Many read 
four times that amount. 

I believe this Syllabus will prove flexible enough to adapt 
itself to almost any library, and still remain useful even in 
the hands of an advanced student. A casual glance through 
it can not help but reveal the counter-current in the life of 
the Church, and, from the student’s standpoint, the insepara- 
bility of state and church, politics and religion. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURES 
AND LIBRARY GUIDE 
IN CHURCH HISTORY 





PART I 


Peo THE BIRT Or CHRIS TO Tht 
TIME -OF GREGORY--THE FIRS:-E 


—r-590 A.D: 


IN SDE EE MLECT ORES: 


GENERAL AUTHORITIES. 


PART TF 


Neander, History of the Christian Religion and Church, VI volumes; @iese= 
ler, Ecclesiastical History, II volumes; Moeller, History of the Christian Church; 
Fisher, She Beginnings of Christianity; Fisher, History of the Christian 
Church; Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe, Il volumes; Milman, 
The History of Christianity. III volumes; Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History; 
Mosheim, Church History, Il volumes; Baur, Churcb History, II volumes; 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, II volumes; Kurtz, Church History to the 
Reformation; Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. Paul; Plummer, The 
Apostolic Fathers; G@watkin, The Arian Controversy; Neander, Planting and 
Training of the Church. 


LECTURE I 


THE CONDITION OF THE WORLD AT THE 
BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


AutHoritigs: Fisher, The Beginnings of Christianity, cc. [- 
VII, Fisher, History of the Christian Church, c. I; 
Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. Paul, c. L[,; Moel- 
ler, Flistory of the Christian Church, 22-49,. Draper, 
Intellectual Development of Europe, I, cc. VIL-IX; 
Stille, Studies in Medieval History, 23-29; Emerton, 
Introduction to the History of the Middle Ages, c. 1X, 
93-95, Milman, The History of Christianity (the best 
account), c. I, 3-48; Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 
(the first of the Church historians; McGiffert and 
Richardson’s translation, published by the Christian 
Literature Co., ts the best), Book I, c. L, 80-114; Mo- 
sheim, Church Flistory, I, c. I (an old book, but still 
valuable), Baur, Church History, 1, ¢. I, 27-45; 
E:dersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, 1, Book I; Pres- 
sense, The Ancient World and Christianity, Book V, 
419-461; Kurtz, Church History to the Reformation, 
41-56; Neander, History of the Church, I, 5-35; Giese- 
ler, Ecclesiastical History, I, 30-59, Strauss, Life of 
Jesus, L, 225-241; Stalker, Life..of Chutst, 6. [1 <aqe 
45° Neander, flistory of the Planting and Training 
of the Church, CoV 


1. The Graeco-Roman World; 


1. . The Empire of Alexander; its rapid rise and fall; 


(a) Spread of Greek civilization and the consequent 
unification of the east. 

(b) Greek language became the language of the cul- 
tured world and in this manner an international 
medium of communication. 
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2. Greek philosophy and its influence; ” ‘ 


Fisher, The Beginnings of Christianity, rgo-191, Article in 
Brit. on Philosophy, also those on the several Greek | 
Philosophers; Draper I, cc. VII-LX. 


(a) Pythagoras and philosophy before the time of Soc- 
rates (582-471 B. C.); 
(1) Life of Pythagoras. 


(2) THACHINGS; 
(a) The numerical relation of things. 
(b) The doctrine of the trans-migration of 
. souls, or the idea that the bodily life of 
the soul is an imprisonment suffered 
_ for sins committed in a former state of 
existence. While the best are to live 
in the cosmos, or the higher and purer 
regions of the universe, and the worst 
are to suffer punishment in Tartarus, 
the common lot is to live afresh in a 
series of animal forms, base or noble, in 
accordance with the life lived in the 
previous existence. The soul reaps 
what it has sown. 

(c) Ethical precepts of the pythagorean school 
were in accordance with this probation- 
ary theory of life. They inculcated 
reverence for the gods and for parents, 
justice, gentleness, temperance, and 

\ purity of life. ‘ 
(b) Socrates, the founder of moral science, (471-399); 
Plato’s Dialogues; Enc. Brit., art. on Socrates. 
(1) Early life and training of Socrates. 
-(2) Peculiar characteristics. 


(3) Method and doctrine; 
Plato’s Apology, 30 £. 
(a) Dialectical method; 


(1) Destructive process. 
(2) Constructive process. 
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(b) Socrates taught the moral improvement 
of the soul and the consequent duty of 
man .to strive continually after the 
right. . ; 

(c) He also taught the doctrine of Theism 
and spiritual nature of religion. 

(d) Held and taught, in a guarded manner, 
future life and immortality of the soul. 

(e) Himself believed in the identity of virtue 
and knowledge. Zenophon’s Memora- 
bilia, Bks. [-1V. 

(c) Plato, (427-347) and Platonism; Platontc Dialogues. 
(1) Early life and training. 
(2) A disciple of Socrates. 
(3) Plato’s teachings; 

(a) Plato’s conception of God was nearly that 
of Christianity, a person. : 

(b) He discarded the infirmaties and crimes, 
attributed by the Greek poets to the 
Gods and raised them to a sphere far 
above the sin and weakness of man. 

(c) He conceived of Providence as a care 
over the man who desired to be like 
God. ; 

(d) He taught the super-terrestrial properties 
and destinies of the soul. The soul is 
immortal. 

(e) He insisted on the need of redemption, 
but that only in an imperfect way. 

(f) Christian ideas at the bottom of Plato’s 
system ? 

(d) Arzstotle, ‘‘the master ofthose that know,’’ (384- 
321); ; 
Art. in Brit. on Aristotle; Grote, Hist. of Greece, see index; 
Curtius, Hist. of Greece, III, 486, V. 40, 454-494. 
(1) Birth and early training; 
(a) Son of Nicomachus, born at the Mace- 


or 
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donian town of Stageira. 

(b) Early trained in medicine. 

(c) Passed twenty years with Plato. 

(d) The tutor of Alexander the Great. 

(e) Founded a school at Athens in the cov- 
ered walks about the temple of the Ly- 
cean Apollo. 

(f{) Died in 321, at Chalcis. 

(2) TEACHINGS; 

(a) Aristotle was a theist who tried to prove 
the existence of a supreme intelligent 
being as the first cause of motion. 

(b) Believed in an immaterial intelligent 
principle in man. 

(c) The philosophy of Aristotle is the purest 
intellectualism. 

(At this point classify by means of par- 
allel tables the teachings of Socrates, 
Plato, and Arstotle on life, the soul, iin- 
mortality, and the gods. ) 
(e) Epicurus (342-270) and Epicurean Philosophy; 
(r) Birth and early education. 
(2) Established a school of philosophy at Athens 
in 307. 
(3) TEACHINGS; 

(a) Epicurus taught the unity of mind and 
matter and the mortality of each. The 
dread of the hearafter was to him fool- 
ishness. 

(b) He believed that there were gods but 
that they stood aloof from the affairs of 
men; therefore, fear or reverence for the 
gods was irrational. 

(c) He taught that sensation was the only 
reality and the canon by which truth 
and reality were to be tested. 

(d) Pleasure became the chief end of life. 
‘‘Rat, drink, and be merry for tomorrow 
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you die.’’ 
(f) The Stoic philosophy; 

(1) Founded by Zeno of Citium in the latter part 
of the fourth century B. C. It was hardly 
Greek in its origin but sprang from contact 
with the East. Two schools, (a) the old 
school and (b) the new school. 

(a). TEACHINGS OF THE OLD SCHOOL; 

(1) Nothing in existence but matter. 

(2) Deity, the creative force in matter. 
This deity or Destiny works blindly 
and rules all as a fate. 

(3) They further taught the etnics of the 
pre-Socratic school of Pythagoras, 
viz; 

(a) Self-preservation the -orig- 
inal impulse and first law 
’ of nature. 

_(b) Live according to nature. 
(c) Reason guides all and con- 
; sequently nothing is tobe 
done contrary to reason. 
Emotions of all kinds are 
unreasonable and, there- 
fore, not to be expressed. 

(b) THACHINGS OF THE NEW SCHOOL; 

In process of time the original teachings of 
the early Stoics were modified, changed, or 
elaborated by such teachers as Posidonius 
and Panaetius,: thus forming a new school 
of the Stoa. This new school teaching per- 
meated Rome and had such Roman advo- 
cates as Seneca and Marcus Aurelius. 

(1) This new school taught the personal- 
ity of God. 

(2) Held the soul to be distinct from the 
body, ‘‘a god in the human frame.”’ 
Seneca states this the best of all 
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the Stoics and maintains that by 
virtue of this every human being 
is necessarily free. 

(3) Probably the most remarkable of all 
the tenets of the Stoics is cosmopol- 
ttanism, or world-citizenship. This 
is voiced by Marcus Aurelius when 
he says; ‘‘My nature is rational 
and social, and my city and coun- 
try, so far as I am Antoninus, is 
Rome, but so far as I am a man it 
is the world.’’ 

(2) Resemblance between Stoicism and Christianity. 
(3) Differences between Stoicism and Christianity. 
(4) Influence of the Philosophical Schools upon the 
Popular Religions; 
Gieseler, I, 36-40. 


‘‘As soon as philosophy was cultivated in Greece, 
the unity of God was expressed in most of the 
schools, while morality was placed on a more 
becoming and a religious foundation. But while 
philosophy could not fail of producing a high 
religious feeling in a narrow circle of the initi- 
ated, it occasioned a crude skepticism among 
the more numerous class of the half instructed.’’ 

(a) Plato and Aristotle expressed very guarded 
views as touching the popular religion, but, 
when judged by their theology, many parts 
of the ancient taith must perish. 

(b) ‘‘The Epicurean philosophy, as far as it removed 
all connection between, the gods and the 
world * * * destroyed all religion and 
morality.’’ 

(c) ‘The Stote Panthetsm endeavored to preserve 
the current mythology by considering the 
deities as the fundamental powers of the 
universe, and explaning the myths allegor- 
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ically; but it destroyed, at the same time, 
all religious feeling by its spirit of pride.’’ 


(3) Rome the World-ruler; 


(a) Central ideas of the Roman State. , 
(b) Roman laws; their universal nature. 
(c) Religion of the Romans; 
(1) Nature of their religion. 
(2) Spirit of universal toleration shown by the 
Romans. 
(3) Decay of the Roman religion. 
(d) Influence of Greek philosophy upon Roman 
thought and morals. Gzeseler, [, 34-39. 


II. Jewry and the Jews; 


E:dershiem gives the best discussion of this topic, 1, Bk. 1, cc. I- 
VIII; Neander, 1, 5-35, Moeller, 32-47; Milman, J, 
29-118; Strauss, 1, 225-248; Gieseler, I, 30-59, Fisher, 
Beginnings of Christianity, 2217-258; Stanley, Ff ist. 
of the Jewish Church, IIT, 309-447. 

Race characteristics. 

Government and religion of the Jew. 

Condition of the Jewish people. 

' 4. Diaspora. 

5. Jewish centers of religion established wherever Jews go. 


WwW hb & 


6. Sects or parties among the Jews; 
Stanley, IIT, 309-447; Enc. Brit. Art. on Israel; Wellhausen, 
fTist. of Israel and Judah, 146-184. 
(a) INTRODUCTION; Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity c. VI/, 
(r) Edict of Cyrus (538 B. C’) and the Jews. 
(2) Form of government adopted ; 
(a) A High Priest-with both religious and 
political powers. 
(b) Levites associated with the High Priest 
as assistants. 
(c) The law of this new government, that of 
Deuteronomy. 
(3) Modifications made by Ezra and Nehemiah 
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(444); ‘ 
(a) A new law was promulgated, the Penta- 


teuch, the Magna Charta of Judaism, 
with the following features; 

(1) Increased fees to the priests. 

(2) Distinctions made between the sons 
of Aaron and other Levites, thus 
creating a religious aristocracy of 
blood which arrogated to itself not 
only religious but political powers. 

(b) A new and artificial Israel was produced. 

(c) The law was enforced through the syna- 
gogues. 

(d) The Scribes, of whom Ezra was the first, 
formed a numerous social guild or 


class. 
(4) Personal religion developed with the idea of, 
(g) Retribution 
(h) Immortality me 
(c) Satan, angels etc. : 


(5) Development of a universal religion. 
(b) CONQUEST OF PALESTINE BY ALEXANDER (332); 

(1) In the division of Alexander’s empire Pales- 
tine fell to the lot of Ptolemy I (320) and 
so became a province of Egypt (320-205). 

(2) During this period the Jews rapidly spread 
themselves over the East and the West as 
they acted as a means of communication 
between other nations. 

(3) Jews are divided into two parties, (1) Pales- 
tinian, or conservatives, who remained at 
home and kept close to their own customs 
and institutions, and (2) Hellenic, or liber- 
als, who came in contact with the culture 
and philosophy of the Greeks. 


(c) CONQUEST OF PALESTINE BY ANTIOCHUS III, OF THE 
SELEUCIDA, OR NEW SYRIAN EMPIRE, 205; 


(1) Hellenism spreads rapidly. 
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(2) Seleucid IV attempted to pillage the Jewish 
temple, having been led thereto by the rep- 
resentations of a Jew named Simon, an en- 
emy of the High Priest, Onias. 

3) Onias went to Seleucid IV to clear himself 
and was retained as a state prisoner. 

(4) fason, a Hellenized brother of Onias, made 
High Priest; 

(a) Attempts to establish Greek philosophy 
instead of Judaism. 

(b) He is opposed by the Puritans, led by one 
Menelaus. 

(c) An insurrection breaks out in which Men- 
elaus is for a time victorious: 

(5) Antiochus Epiphanes, now ruler ot Syria, sends 
his general, Apollonius, against Jerusa- 
lem; 

(a) He captures Jerusalem and overthrows 

Menelaus. 

(b) Erectsan altar to Jubiter Capitolinus. 

(c) Jews are compelled to eat swine’s flesh 
sacrificed to idols. 


(6) State of Jewish parties; 


(a) Asmall party of princes and grandees stood 
for Hellenism and aided Antiochus. 

(b) The whole body of the common people 
stood with the Scribes for the law, while 
the Asidians (pious ones) added their 
numbers to this party. 


(7) The Hasmonians; 


(a) Matthias, a priest of Modien, killed a Sy- 
rian officer and a Jew for polluting an 
altar, and then fled to the mountains. 

(b) His sons, Johannes, Gaddi, Simon 
Thassi, Judas Maccabaeus, Eleazar and 
Jonathan Appus, followed him. 
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(c) Matthias and hissons-hére formed asmall 
center about which gathered the dissat- 
isfied and defended the ancient religion 
with the sword. 

(d) Judas Maccabaeus becomes the leader upon 
the death of his father; 

(1) Defeats the Syrians at Bethoran, 166. 

(2) Compels asecond force to retreat and 
leave the Jews for a time unmol- 
ested. 

(4) Restores the Jewish religion. 

(4) Purifies the temple. 

(5) Lysias marches on Jerusalem and at 
the moment of success is called 
home. He hastily makes peace 
by granting religious freedom to 
the Jews and recognizing, Aleimus 
as High Priest. 

(6) Judas Maccabaeus is unwilling to 
recognize Alcimus or surrender 
the power he had won. 

(7) Asidians and Scribes, satisfied with 
religious liberty, take sides with 
Alcimus and in this way the old 
party lines are broken up. 

(8) Nicanor, with another Syrian army, 
comes to reinstate Alcimus and is 
defeated and killed (160). 

(9) Brachides, with another Syrian army, 
defeats and kills Judas a month - 


later. 
(d} WAR FOR SUPREMACY, NOT RELIGION; 


(1) Jonathan Appus succeeds to his brother’s 
quarrel and fights for political freedom, 
and against Alcimus, 159. He is fora 
time successful and becomes the ruler 
of his people. 

(2) Jonathan made High Priest. 
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(3) Stmon Thassi succeeds Jonathan as High 
Priest and Ethnarch, and holds out 
during his lifetime against the Syrians. 

(4). John Hyrcanus, Simon’s son, is defeated 
and slain by the Syrians and their 
power is again restored. 

(5) Judas Aristobulus, son of John Hyrcanus, 
is made High Priest and continues the 
struggle for independence. 


(6) Alexander Jannaeus, son of Judas Aristo- 
bulus, added Gaza to his father’s terri- 
tory. 

(e) PHARISKES AND SADDUCEKES; 

(1) Scribes and Asidians (Pharisees) were op- 
posed to the Hasmonians on_ political 
grounds, as they wished the government to 
remain priestly. 

(2) The common people were at first with the 
Hasmonians, but gradually sided with the 
Pharisees, making the bulk of the conserv- 
ative party. 

(3) The Sadducees, or liberal aristocracy, sided 
sided with the Hasmonians and strove for 
political freedom. 

(4) Judaism was thus split into two parties on 
political grounds, Pharisees and Sadducees. 

(f) Rebellion of the Pharisees; 

(1) Brought about by their unwillingness to have 
Alexander Jannaeus officiate as High 
Priest. 

(2) The Pharisees ask aid of the Syrians which 
is willingly granted with the purpose of re- 
enslaving the Jews. 

(3) Alexander is defeated and dies an exile in 
Peraea. 

(g) Salome, his widow, becomes queen, while her 
son, Hyrcanus II, acts as High Priest; 

In this way a division is brought about between 
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the priestly and political officers. 
(1) The Sanhedrin, composed chiefly of Scribes, 
conducted the local government. 
(2) The Sadducees rebell, under the leadership of 
Aristobulus, the second son of Jannaeus, 
and being successful, compel Hyrcanus II 
to resign the priesthood. 
(h) Antipater, king of Idumza, who has been called 


into the strife, Aaistobulus, and Hyrcanus II, 
are unable to settle the trouble; 


(1) Pompey is chosen as mediator. 

(2) Party of Hyrcanus surrenders the city to the 
Romans but the temple is still held and for- 
tified by Aristobulus and the Sadducees. 

(3) Pompey carries the temple by storm, June, 
63, makes Hyrcanus High Priest, and abol- 
ishes the kingship. In this way the Jews 
once more lose their independence and be- 
come tributary to Rome. 

(4) The Pharisees may be considered victorious, 
but they gradually lost all influenée. 


(i) Herod, the Idumzan; 


(1) Obtains power through Rome. 

(2) The Sadducean aristocracy is gradually des- 
troyed by him. 

(3) Pharisees are, for a time, raised in impor- 
tance, but soon fall away. 

(4) Both Sadducees and Pharisees are alike de- 
prived of all political function and give 
their attention to philosophy and religion. 

(5) Differences in belief between these two par- 
ties are very marked at the time of Christ. 


(j) The Essenes; their original character, numbers, 
-and belief. 
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LECTURE II 


THE FOUNDING OF TAE. CHURCH 


Fisher, Hist. of the Christian Church. 17-37; Milman, I, en- 
tire, Stalker, Life of Christ (best short account). 


I. Definition; 


‘’The Christian Church is a religious-moral society, con- 
nected together by a common faith in Christ, and which seeks 
to represent in its united life the kingdom of God announced 
by Christ. This kingdom it hopes to see at one time realized, 
and strives to prepare itself for becoming worthy of having a 
partin ‘it.”’: Gzeseler, J) 7. 


II. The Rise of the Community of Jewish Be- 
lievers. 


1. Origin of tbe Messianic faith. 
2. Christ as the Messiah (Séa/ker). 
3. John the Baptist, the forerunner of Jesus; 

(a) Appearance and mission. 

(b) Acquaintance between Jesus and John. ‘‘It is 
certain that Jesus and John had been earlier ac-. 
quainted with one another.’’ 

(c) John acquainted with the Essenes and probably 
one of them. 

(d) John’s baptism of Jesus. 

(e) Was Jesus a disciple of Joh? 


4. Life of Jesus; 


Art. in Brit.; Stalker, Farrar; Milman, 1, 59-118 (excellent): 
Strauss (destructive tn tendency but provocative of 
thought): Weise, Life of Christ, two vols., ts perhaps 
the best thus far written, Neander, Lite of Jesus, ts an 
answer to Strauss. Read at least one of these authort- 
4es. 
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(a) Authorities for his existence; ass 
‘r) HEATHEN ATTHORITIES; 


te & 


Cao Lo aciius, « Annals. Bes NVR 6h 5. tie 
falsely charged with the guilt, and punished 
with the most exquisite tortures, the persons 
commonly called Christians, who were hated 
for their enormities. Christus, the founder 
of that name, was put to death as a criminal 
by Pontius Pilate, procurator of Judea, in the 
rein of Tiberius; but the pernicious supersti- 
tion, repressed for a time, broke out again, 
not only through Judea, where the mischief 
originated, but through the city of Rome also, 
whither all things horrible and disgraceful 

_flow, froni all quarters, and. where they 
are encouraged. Accordingly, first those 
were seized who confessed they were ‘Chris- 
tians; next, on their information, a vast mul- 
titude were convicted, not so much on the 
charge of burning the city as of hating the 
human race.’’ ; 

(b) Swzetonius, Claudius, c. XX VI. ‘‘He banished 
from Rome all the Jews, who were contin- 
ually making disturbances at the instigation 
of one Chrestus. Swetondus, Nero, c. X VI. 
‘He likewise inflicted punishment on the 
Christians, a sort of people who held a new 
and impious superstition.’’ 

(o)iLiny a etterse nw ACK hei Cu, RhinIuS.. Trajane 

Imperatori. 

Sollemne est mihi, domine, omnia de quibus dubito 

ad te referre., Quisenim potest melius vel ignoran- 

tiam extruere? Cognitionibus de Christianis interfui 
numquam: ideo nescio quid et quatenus aut. puniri 
soleat aut quaeri. Nec mediocriter haesitavi sitne 
aliquod discrimen aetatum an quamlibet teneri nihil 
a robustoribus differant, detur paenitentize venia an 
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ei qui omnino Christianus {uit desisse non prosit, 
nomen ipsum, si flagitiis careat, an flagitia coheren- 
tia nomini puniautur. Interim in iis qui ad me 
tamquam Christiani deferebantur hune sum secutus 
modtum. Interrogayvé ipsos an essent Christiani. 
Confidentes iterum ae tertio interrogavi, supplicium 
Ininatus: perseverantes duei fussi. Nequeenim dub- 
itabam, qualécumque essét quod faterentur, pertita- 
ciain certe et inflexibilem obstinationem debefé, 
puniri. Fuerunt alii similis amentiae quos, quia 
cives Romani erant, adnotavi in urbem remittendos. 
Moxipso tractatu, ut fieri solet, diffundente se crim- 
ine plurés species inciderunt. Propositus est libellus 
sine auctore multorum nomina continens. — Qui neg- 
abant esse se Christianos aut fuisse, cum praeeunte 
me.deos appellarent et imagini tuae, quam propter 
hoc iusseram cum simulacris numinum adferri, ture 
ac vino supplicarent, preeterea male dicerent Christo, 
quorum nihil posse cogi dicuntur qui sunt re vera 
Christiani, dimittendos esse putavi. Alii ab indice 
nominati esse se Christianos dixerunt et mox neg- 
averunt; fuisse quidem, sed desisse, quidam ante 
lures annos, non nemo etiam ante viginti quoque. 
Omues et imaginem tuam deorumque simulacra 
veneratisunt (11) et Christo male dixerunt. Adfirm- 
abant autem hanc fuisse summam vel culpae suae 
vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem 
couvenire carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum 
invicem, seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod 
obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria 
committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum 
appelati abnegarent: quibus peractis morem_ sibi 
discédendi fuisse, rursusque ad. capiendum cibum, | 
proiniscuum tamen et innoxium; quod ipsum facere 
desisse post edictum meum, quo secundum mandata 
tua hetzrias esse vetueram. Quo magis necessarium 
credidi ex duabus ancillis, quae ministrad diceban- 
tur, quid esset veri et per tormenta queerere. Nihil 


(2) 
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. 
aliud inveni quam superstitionem ‘praram inmodi- 
cam. Ideo dilata cognitione ad consulendum te 
decucurri. Visa est enim mihi res digna consulta- 
tione, maxime propter periclitantium numerum. Mul- 
tienim omnis zetatis, ommis ordinis, utriusque sexus 
etiam, vocantur in periculum et vocabuntur.” Neque 
civitates tantum sed vicos etiam atque agros super- 
stitionis istius contagio pervagata est; quae videtur 
sisti et corrigiposse. Certe satis constat prope iam 
desolata templa coepisse celebrari et sacra sollem- 
nia diu intermissa repeti pastumque venire victim- 
arum, cuius adhuc rarissimus emptor inveniebatur, 
Ex quo facile est opinari quae turba hominum 
emendari possit, si sit paenitentiae locus. 

fip. XOVITTy 2 T rajganus, Plinio, S; 

Actum quem debuisti, mi Secunde, in excutiendis 
causis eorum qui Christianiad te delati fuerant secutus 
es. Neque enim in universum aliquid quod ‘quasi cer- 
tam formam habeat constitui potest. Conquirendi non 
sunt: si deferantur et arguantur, puniendi sunt, ita 
tamen ut qui negaverit se Christianum esse idque re 
ipsa manifestum fecerit, id est supplicanda diis nos- — 
tris, quamvis suspectus in praeteritum, veniam ex 
paenitentia inpetret. Sine auctore vero propositi 
libelli in nullo crimine locum habere debent. Nam et 
pessimi exempli nec nostri saeculi est. 


\ 


JEWISH AUTHORITIES; ’ 

(a) Josephus, Antiquities, XVI, HT, 3. ‘‘Now 
there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be 
lawful’ to call him a man; for he was a doer of won- 
derful works, a teacher of such men as receive the 
truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both 
many ot the Jews and many of the Gentiles. He 
was [the] Christ. And when Pilate, at the sugges- 
tion of the principal men among us, had condemned 
him to the cross, those that loved him at the first 
did not forsake him; for he appeared to them alive 
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again the third day; as the divine prophets had fore- 
told these and ten thousand other wonderful things. 
And the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are 
not extinct at this day.’’ 
(3) CHRISTIAN AUTHORITIKHS; 
(a) The four Gospels. 
(b) The Acts of the Apostles. 
(ce) “Phe Lettersor- Paul. 


(b) The childhood, youth, and manhood of Jesus as 
seen in the Gospels and in Acts; 


Werss, 1, entire, McGiffert, The Apostolic Age. 
(ec) The ministry of Jesus; 


(1) To what extent do we know his words ? 
(2) Whom did he represent himself to be? 
(3) Central ideas in his teaching ? 
(4) Manner and circumstances of his death. 
(5) Resurrection; 
(a) The historical basis upon which this idea 
EeESts: 
(b) Weight of the evidence. 
(d) Ascension of Jesus; 
(1) Upon what evidence does'this rest ? 
(2) Weight of this evidence? 
(3) Why do Matthew and John say nothing of 
this, they being the only ones of the 
‘‘twelve’’ who wrote ? 
5. The Apostles of Jesus; 
McGiffert, The Apostolic Age. 
(a) Make careful study of the history of Peter.—Acts, 
ec. I-XI. We know almost nothing of any 
other of the Apostles. 


6. Organization of the Church; 
Commit to memory Acts, c. VI, 1-7, as the account of 
the first organization of the Christian Church. 
7. Karly Church communities. 
8. Stephen’s martyrdom and its results. Acts, c. VI, 8-15; 


9. 
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c. VIII, 1-60; Moeller, 53-56. wa ® 


Paul and his preaching to the Gentiles; 


SourckEs: Luke's account in Acts, cc. \TI-XXVI/IT; The var- 


10. 


tous Lypistles of St. Paul. Authorities: Stalker, Life 
of St. Paul, (an excelleut little book); Enc. Brit., art. 
on Paul; Conybeare and Howson, Life and Lpistles of 
Paul two Vol., (very able), Baur, Life of Paul, 
(rvationalistic but excellent), Lewin, The Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul; Farrar, Life and Works of 
Paul, two Vol.; Renan, Saint Paul; McGifert, 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age, (the best modern 
interpretation of Paul). Also the Church historians 
already referred to. 

(a) Paul’s birth and early training; 

(b) PAUI’S CONVERSION; 

(1) Various accounts given in Acts VY, XX// and 
AXVI. Get every fact exactly as given in 
Acs by St. Luke. Get any statement in 
the Epistles of Paul touching upon this 
event. 

(2) Study carefully the explanation of these vary- 
ing accounts given by Neander in his /77s- 
tory of the Planting of Christianity, I, 84- 
go, and also note what Baur says on the 
same topicin his Life of St. Paul. 

(3) Classify the views of other writers on this 
same event and then be intelligent in the 
views you yourself hold. 

(c) Preparation for his life work. 
(d) Various missionary journeys; 
(1) Study these out from the sources and trace on 
an Outline map. 
(e) Conference at Jerusalem, 52 A. D. 
(f) Dispute with Peter and its results. 
(g) Paul’s writings; 
(1) Furnish the philosophy of Christianity. 
(h) Paul’s death. 


Persecutions of the Church; 
(a) By Jews. 
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(b) By Heathens. 
(c) By Nero. 


ll. The Jewish War; 


(a) Removal of John and others to Asia Minor. 

(b) Fall of Jerusalem and the panies of a Roman 
colony upon its ruins. ‘ 

(c) Results of these movements. 


12. Circumstances ofthe Gentilecommunitiess//oe/ler, 62-72 


(a) Jewish synagogues formed centers of Jewish life 
aud local government wherever the Jews were 
found. Hatch, the Organiaztion of the Early 
Christian Churches. 

(b) Churches founded by Paul were organized after 
this patern and had officers of the same name; 

(1) Elders (Presbyters). 
(2) Bishops (same as.Elders at first). 
(3) Deacons. How were these officers chosen ? 

(c) Life of these communities. 

(d) Churches bound together only by ties of sympa; 
thy. 


LECTURE III 


CHRISTIAN LIFE, CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, 
AND, CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


Moeller, 68-82, Fisher, Hist. of the Christian Church, 
37-44; Presense, Early Years of Christianity, Bk. 
I, c. VI; Neander, 1, 249-288; Kurtz, 66-79 (good) » 
Schat, I, 370-452. 

1. The Church at Jerusalem; 


(a) ‘‘According to the picture given us by Luke of the 
Church at Jerusalem, it was at the beginning 
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like afamily. Yet the surrendér of goods into 
the cominon treasury was purely voluntary. It 
was neither universal on the part of the mein- 
bers nor was it a permanent custom.”’ 

(b) Such a practice as this, although evidently thought 
by the disciples to be recommended by Jesus, 
was necessarily of short duration. 

2. Religious meetings; the Agape; 

(a) Ordinary Jewish worship at the stated hours in the 
temple. ya 

(b) Meetings held in private houses where they ate at 
the table together and partook of a common 
meal. fh 

(c) The person presiding passed the bread and wine, 
a primitive form of the sacrament. 


3. The Civil Authority; 


(a) Affirmed the divine origin of government and 
binding force of‘ human law when not contrary 
to God’s law. 

4. Christianity and slavery; 


(a) Slavery not forbidden by Christian teachers, but 
owners of slaves were exhorted to be just and 
kind. 

(b) Master and slave sat side by side at the love-feast. 

(c) The doctrine of universal brotherhood was out of 
harmony with slavery, but it took time for this 
to be seen. 

5. Character of the Gentile Christians; 

(a) A spirit of forgiveness. 

(b) Reformation in morals. 

(c) Elevation of women. 


6. Christian charity; worship; baptism; doctrinal teach- 
ings. 
4%. TheNew Testament Writings; 
“It was no part of the intention .of the Apostles and their 
helpers to create a permanent literature, nor did they fore- 
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see that their writings, which were called into being by 
special wants and emergencies, often by an inability to 
visit in person the churches which they addressed, would 
be compiled intoa volume and stand in the eyes of posterity 
on a level with ‘‘the law and the prophets.’’ For a con- 
siderable time the words and works of Jesus were orally re- 
lated by the Apostles and by other witnesses, to their con- 
verts.’”’ Aisher, 22. 
(a) Order of composition; 

Enc. Brit., art. on the Gospels; Fisher, The Beginnings 
of Christianity, 258-415 (excellent); Fisher, Church 
Fflistory, 42-44. 

(b) Trustworthyness of the writings? 
(ec) Theories held as to the composition; 

(1) Done by ordinary men in the ordinary way and, 
therefore, subject to the laws of historical criticism 
like any other composition. | 

(2) Subject-matter inspired by God, but the form of 
the composition, that of the man used as the in- 
strument. According to this theory there may be 
errors of form but not of fact. 

(3) The third, and dominant theory aniong theolog- 
ians, but not with others, is that of verbal inspira- 
tion and consequent absolute inerrancy of the New 
Testament writings. The writer, by this theory, 
was nothing but the irresponsible pen-hand of God. 

(Make a map locating the Churches, as far as known, 
and indicating the spread of Christianity, A. D. roo.) 
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SECOND PERIOD; FROM THE’ APOSTOLIC 


AGH TO CONSTANTINE (100-818) 


AutHoritvigs: fisher, Hist. of the Christian Church. 45-97, 


THE 


(required); Furst, Hist. of the Christian Church, 
ct.IV,; Moeller, 1, 303-171; Presense, Early Years of 
Christianity, 98-360; Kurtz, 79-150; Neander, TJ, 
190-728; Schaff, 1, 144-487; Milman, Hist. of Chris- 
tiantty, LI, 34-245, Gieseler, I, 187-268, Gibbon, De- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire, cc. XV-XVIIL. . 





LECTURE IV 


OG READ OF, CH Fok STI ANITY AND 
ROMAN PERSECUTIONS 


1. Territorial Extention of Christianity; 


Getseler, [, 187-189; Lisher, 45-46. 


(a) ‘‘In this division of time also, the progress of Chris- 


tianity was considerable, especially in Gaul. Inthe 
end of it we find the first traces of Bishops on the 
Rhine. About the same time they also appear in 
Britain. The first traces of Christianity are now 
seen in Vindelicia.’’ Gveseler, I, 187-188. 


(b) Christianity carried to Edessa and the king of that Lit- 


tle country converted. 


(c) Gospel preached in Persia, Media, Parthia, and Bac- 


tria. 


(d) Churches established in Arabia in the early part of the 


third century. Visited by Origen (185-254). 


(e) Churches founded in India by.a missionary, Theophilus | 


of Diu, in the middle of the third century. 


(f) Christianity made great progress in Egypt, having 


Alexandria as a center. It spread from here to 
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Cyrene. 
(g) Christianity in the province of Bithynia. 
(Make a map showing the spread of Christianity during the 
Second Period. ) : 


2. Progress during the various Emperors; 


Milman, IT, 34-245; ‘Gibbon,c. XVI. 
‘“The fathers in ‘the second century describe in glowing terms, 
and not without rhetorical exaggeration, the rapid con- 
quests of the Gospel.’’ 


(a) Trajan (98-116 A. D.); 


A consummate general, a humane but active ruler. 
Never prodigal of blood, but careless of human life 
if it stood in the way of peace. Conditions favora- 
ble. See letter of Phiny to Trajan and the latter’s 
reply, quoted on page 15 of this Syllabus, for an 
idea of the conditions of Christians and the modera- 
tion of the Emperor. 

(b) Hadrian (117-138); 

(1) Something of a temporizer, in his eyes Christian- 
ity might be no more dangerous ‘than the other 
foreign religions which had flowed ane were 
still flowing in from the East. 

(2) Fond of literature and art, his temper was some- 
what fitful and moody, yet he gave instructions 
similar to his predecessor in regard to the treat- 
meut of Christians. 


(c) Antoninus Pius (138-161); 
(1) Followed the same policy as Hadrian. 
(d) Marcus Auaelius (161-180); 


(1) Private character of Marcus Aurelius. 


(2) The greatest of the Stoic philosophers of his ae 
(3) A PKRSECUTOR OF CHRISTIANS AND CAUSES FOR THE SAME; 


(a) Altered position of a a in regard to Pagan- 
ism; 


(1) Separate communities had arisen with their own 
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local laws and customs, an“empire in an em- 
pire. 

(2) Connection of Christianity with the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

(3) Tone of some Christian books confirmatory of 

this apprehension. 

(4) The Sibyline books. ‘‘But the Sibyline verses, 
which clearly belong to this period, express, 
in the most remarkable manner, this spirit of 
exulting menace at the expected simultaneous 
fall of the Roman idolatry and of Roman em- 


pire.’ * .* .*  “Itvis mantles that they 
were largely interpolated by the Christians to 
a late period.’’ A sample sf this composition 


is seenin this; ‘‘O haughty Rome! the just 

chastisement of heaven shall come down upon 

thee from on high; thou shalt stoop thy neck, 
and be levelled with earth, and fire shall con- 
sume thee, razed to thy very foundations; 
and thy wealth shall perish; wolves and foxes 
shall dwell among thy ruins, and thou shalt 
be desolate as if thou hadst never been.”’ 

(b) Change in the circumstances of the times, 

(1) ‘‘Foreign and civil wars, inundations, earth- 
quakes, pestilences * * * awoke the af- 
frighted empire from its slumber of tranquility 
and peace..”’ 

(2) Terror of tne Roman world; 

(a) Cause for vengeance on the Christians. 
‘“The Christians to the Lions !’’ 
(c) The character of the enperor; 
(1) Private sentiments of the emperor; 

(a) ‘In issuing an edict against the Chris- 
tians, Marcus may have supposed that 
he was consulting the public good 
by conciliating the alienated favor of 

the gods.”’ 

(d) Calamities of the empire. 


44) Crristian martyrdom (266): 


(@) 


th) 


ai 


iw 
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(a) Perseeation in Asia Miner: 
(2) Polrearp. 
(b>) Martyrs at Vienne (177.) . 

Commedus WO: 

(2) Although Commedus was a mere beast as come 
pared to his father, Christianity was allowed to : 
go ramolested, 

Severus IS19S 5 

Local ciroumstances inflkenced the poliey of Severs. E 

toward the Christian party. = 

(2) Christians persecuted im the Rast, specialty a 
Alexandria, 

(2) Unmolested throughout the West, 

(3) Case for the same. 










(1) Tyo years of perseention im Africa follewed. 
peace. 

Blagabalus USD > 

(2) Tatroduction of sun-wership. 

(2) No persecation of Christians, 

Alexander Severus BP22WS : 

(2) Changes in the relation of Christianity te nae 

“Christian bishops were admitted, ever at the 

court, im a recognized official character: and — 
Christian churches began te se im diff 4 
parts of the empire, and te possess endow 
im aad.” 

Maximin 235-258 : 

(a) A brief persecation of Christians: one local im Rs | 
effects. 

Philip 2332239; 

(a) A trend and protector af the Christians, 

Decias; Gitex og LIZ wy 
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(1) Revived the persecutions agaittst the Christians, 
and among others, put Fabianus, Bishop of 
Rome, to death. 

(2) Causes of the persecution of Decius. 


(m) Valerian (253-260); 


(1) ‘‘In the first part of his reign he surpassed in clem- 
ency those princes who had been suspected of 
an attachment to the Christian faith.”’ 

(2). “In “the last three years “and -avhalf —* «* >)" he 
adopted the maxims and_ initiated the severity 
of his predecessor Decius.’’ ' 

(3) Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, and the persecution. 
Milman, Bk. [1, 195-789. 

(n) Gallienus (260-268); 


“’"The accession of Gallienus, which increased the calami- 
ties of the empire, restored peace to the Church; and the 
Christians obtained the free exercise of their religion by 
an edict addressed to the bishops, and conceived in such 
terms as seemed to acknowledge .their office and public 
character. The ancient laws, without being formally 
repealed, were suffered to sink into oblivion; and * * 
the disciples of Christ passed above forty years in a state 
of prosperity far more gee one to their virtue than the 
severest trials of persecution.’’ Gzbbon. 


(0) Claudius (268-271); 

(1) Reign taken up with foreign wars; Christianity 
undisturbed. 

(p) Aurelian (271-275); 

(1) ‘‘No hostile measures taben against Christianity 
in the early part of his reign, and he was sum- 
moned to take upon himself the extraordinary 
office of arbiter in a Christian controversy.’’ 

(2) Paul, of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch. 

(q) Diocletian (284-304); 


(1) New Constitution of Diocletian. 
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(2) Religion of Dioceletian. 
(3) Council summoned to consider Christianity. Eim- 
perors opposed to persecution. 
(4) Edict of persecution. 

(a) Enforcement in Nicomedia. | 

(b) Persecution becomes general. 

(3) The conduct of the Christians during the persecu- 
tions; 
Milman, IT. 136-244; Gibbon, c. X VT; Fisher, 50-51. 

(a) “Grbbon’s account. 

(b) “As to the total number of martyrs in the 
first three centuries, it was doubtless over- 
estimated by the church fathers, but it has 
been under-rated by Gibbon, who draws a 
larger inference than is warranted from a 
passage in Origen.’ /sher, 50. 

(c) An heroic age in the history of the Church. 





LECTURE V 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


AUTHORIMES:) Veander,.. 1, 336-723, sGieseler, [,) 188-231, 
Moeller,..97-156; fisher, 63-56, Gibbon, (és Ve 
DuBose, The Ecumenical Councils. 

1. General Inteoduction; 


Neander, I, 336-339. 

“Christianity * * -* did not deliver a new law in a dis- 
tinct set of formal precepts, nor found a new society, organ- 
ized from without in certain fixed and inevitable external 
forms; * * * it did not communicate a rigid system of 
doctrines, settled and determined once for all, in certain 
ready-made conceptions.’’ 


1. 


1. 
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Difficulties besetting Christianity; .- 


(a) Different ideas emphasized in James, Peter, Paul and 
John. 

(b) Their ideas misinterpreted. 

(ce) Dangers from contact with Paganism and Juda- 
ism; 

(1) ‘““* * * ‘the strife was not barely one of open 
war, but those principles entered into the mode 
of apprehending Christianity itself, threatening 

“its corruption by lowering it \down to their own 
standard and becoming themselves blended 
with it.’’ 


(d) Origin and signification of heresies. 


Heretical tendencies; 


Neander, I, 337-340. ; 

“Christianity was the new creation that pushed its way 
out of the envelope of Judaism. In common with Ju- 
daism, 1t possessed the character of a revealed religion, 
as opposed to the natural religion of heathenism. 
* * * JTtwas the dissolution and fulfilment of Juda- 
ism... « /Veander. 

Necessary for a right apprehending of Christianity that 
these relations be rightiy seized. Neither Jew nor 
Greek saw this, but Jews blended Christianity with 
Judaism, while Greeks apprehended Christianity sim- 
ply as a religion opposed to Judaism. Thus there 
arose two fundamental heresies, (1) the Jewish and 
(2) the Grecian. 

Jewish heresy; 
(a) Rise and development of the various Jewish sects; 
(1) Ebionites; Veander, J, 34/-378. 
(a) Origin of the name. 
(b) Doctrine. 
(c) Swb-dzvision of the L:bionttes; 
(1) Nazarines; 
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(a) Doctrines. 
(2) Elcesaites; 
(a) Doctrines set forth by a Roman writer 
in the ‘‘Clementines;’’ 
(1) Doctrine of inspiration. 
(2) Relation to Paul. 


2. Grecian heresy; 


Neander, [, 366-506; Gibbon, c. X V; DuBose, The Ecumen- 
ical Councils, 62-70; Enc. Brit., art. on Gnosticism 
(required ). 

Grecian heresy was produced by the intermingling of the old 

oriental spirit with Christianity. 


(a) Gnosticism, the fundamental Grecian heresy, denotes 
the religion of knowledge and of one who knows. 
as opposed to the faith of the multitude. ‘‘Asthe 
aristocracy of knowledge and culture had at first 
spurned this faith (Christianity) with contempt, 
and set itself in hostile opposition to it, so after- 

/ wards, when Christianity had found its way among 
the educated men and seekers after wisdom, the 
same principle was attracted itself on many sides 
by Christianity, and sought to incorporate itself 
with it.’’ 

(b) Ideas not heretical in the ordinary sense. 

(c) Date of origin, 

(1) Mode of thought seen in Philo who wrote from 
about 10, to 50 A.D. 

(2) Really born in Syrian and Alexandrian schools of 
the second century. 

(d) Classification of Gnostic Systems or Sects; 

‘“The most intelligible principle of classification seems 
to be that already indicated, which recognizes first 
an inchoate period corresponding to the New Testa- 
ment age, and represented by many diverse teach.- 
teachers, chiefly of Jewish origin, azd then fixes 
attention upon the greet schools of Syria and Egypt, 
with the addition of Asia Minor, represented by 
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Marcian.’’ 
(1) Luchoate phase of Gnosticism, represented by, 

(a) Simon Magus, ‘‘the great power of God,’’ asso- 
ciated with St. Peter; Acts, VIII, 5, 9, 10; 
Matthew, XXIV, 5; Hippolyte, Bk. V; 

(1) Teaching, anti-Christian, but he recognized 
Christ as the redeemer. 

(b) Cerinthus, the founder of one of the earliest 
heretical sects; 

(1) Life. 

(2) Teachings; for these study the article in Brit. 
on Cerinthus. 

(2) Systematic development of Gnosticism, 

“It is not till the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury that we see Gnosticism in full and system- 
atic development.’’ This is found at (a) An- 
tioch in Syria, (b) in Alexandria, and (c) Asia 
Minor. 

(a) Neander, the pupil of Simon Magus, founds at 
Antioch the Syrian School of Gnostics, which 
had as representatives; 

(1) Saturninus |) Weander, /, 456-458. 

(2) Tatian -Neander, 1, 440-442. 

(3) Bardesanes | 

(b) Alexandrian School of Gnostics; 

(1) Basilides, a native of Syria, who taught in 
Alexandria, A. D. 125. ‘‘The first Gnostic 
teacher who has left an individual stamp 
upon his age.’’ Get life and teachings of 
Basilides from the article on him in Brit. 
and from Neander, I, 400-416. 

(2) Valentinus; Meander, [, 417-434: Enc. Brit., 
art. on V alentinus. 

(a) Doctrine. 

(c) Gnostic School in Asia Minor; 

(1) Marcian; Neander, /, 458-472. 

(a) Life. 
(b) Teachings; very important. 
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(e) Fundamental Gnostic Questions; 
(1) Origin of evil. 
(2) Origin of life. 
(3) Lite from the Infinite source. 
(4) How an imperfect world could.come from a per- 
fect being; all matter corrupt. 
(£) All schools united on a higher emanation-world. 
(g) Differences in doctrine as to the passage from this 
higher spiritual world to the lower material one. 
(h) Summary of their doctrines. 
(1) Influence upon Christianity. 
Gieseler, [, 128-140, Neander, 1, 442-506. 
3. Mani and the Manichzans; 
Neander, I, 478-506; Fisher, 77-78. 
(a) Birth and education of Mani. 
(b) Doctrines a mixture of Christian, Buddhistic, and 
Gnostic ideas. 
(c) Put to death by the Persian government for devia- 
tions from the creed of Parsism. 
(d) The sect which he established, though persecuted, 
lived on till the thirteenth century. 


4. The Catholic doctrine as opposed to these sects; 
Neander, 1, 506-509. 
(a) Development of Church theology in general. 
(b) Various tendencies ‘in this direction. 
(c) Mediation between the East and the West, repre- 
sented by Frenaeus and Tertullian. 


5. Montanism; 
See art. in Brit. by Harnack, Eusebius, 227-239. 
(a) A somewhat misleading name for the movement in 
the second century of the Church. 
(b) General signitcance of Montanism; 
(1) Changed outward circumstances of Christianity; 
(a) Supervision, instruction and control needed. 
(b) Christians of different ranks and callings. 
(2) Questions as to whether the Church shall remain 
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a society of religious devotees,” or step into the 
world and. commence a world-wide mission. 

(3) Church, under pressure of circumstances, decided 
on the course of greatest activity and entered 
the Roman state for conquest, leaving the 

Romans all their institutions but their gods; 

_(a) New Christian theology atded by Roman phil- 
_ osophy. 

(b) Constitutional forms taken from Rome. 

(c) Jurisprudence, trade, and commerce. 

(d) Hints from religious worship at Rome. 

(e) Any compromise not affecting faith. 

(4) Remnant of old school-way of thinking; 

(a) In Phrygia, a belief in a new and final outpour- 
ing of the Spirit reinforced the religious devo- 
tees. ; 

(b) Societies of spiritual Christians formed. 

(c) Forced to withdraw from the Church, they be- 
came known as Montanists and formed a 
SECE, 

(ce) Rise and: progress of the sect, 

(1) Montanus (156) appeared as a prophet, in Araban 
in Phrygia, preaching a more exacting standard 
of Christianity touching; 

(a) Marriage. 
(b) Fasting. 
(c) Martyrdom. 

(2) Prisca and Maximilla. 

(3) Remains in Phrygia and neighboring provinces 
for 20 years. 

(4) Spreads through Asia Minor, Rome, and Gaul. 

(d) Controversy in Gallatia and Thrace. 
(e) Conventicles formed in the Church. 
(f) ‘Tertullian goes over to Montanism. 
(g) End of the sect; results. 


3. The several main doctrines of the Church; 
/ 
Fisher, 78-86, Neander, I, 557-656, Gieseler, [, 208-263 (very 
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clear ). 

‘‘We should never forget that Christianity did not deliver to 
men /solated speculative cognitions of God and divine 
things, nor furnish them with a ready-made doctrinal sys- 
tem in a form which was to stand; but that it announced 
facts of a communication of God to mankind, by which 
man was placed in an entirely new relation to his Creator, 
from the recognition and appropriation of which must re- 
sult an entirely new direction and shaping of the religious 
consciousness, and whereby all.that had been previously 
contained in this consciousness must undergo a modifica- 
tion. ‘The fact of the redemption of sinful man through 
Christ constitutes the central point of Christianity.’’ 


1. Rise of the New Testament canon; 


(a) ‘‘The writings of the apostles, Paul included, were 
supplementary to their oral teaching. They were 
called out by emergencies, like the troubles in the 
Church at Corinth, or Paul’s inability at the time 


to visit Rome.’’ /7sher. 
(b) No thought of compiling these writings into a vol- 
ume. : 


(c) Originally the sacred ‘‘Scriptures’’ were the books 
of the Old Testament. 

(d) New interest awakened in the collection and preser- 
vation of the genuine writings of the apostles by 
reason of the development of heretical sects. 

(e) Ancient versions. 

(f) The Anti-legomena. 

(g) Authority of Scriptures was considered final and 
conclusive, but their inner sense the Alexandrians 
held that not all were capable of discerning. 


wa 


2. Traditions. 
3. Defenses of Christianity; 


(a) Adapted to the nature of the attacks made upon it, 
which attacks were at first aimed at the personal 
character of Christians. 


, 
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(b) Arguments opposed to Ce/sus. 
4. Doctrines concerning God; 


(a) ‘*The Alexandrian theology set out with the most 
elevated ideas of God, and strove to keep far away 
from it all anthropopathic limitations. ’’ ; 

(b) Removed from Deity every idea of caprice. 

(c) Godhead can never be idle. 


5. The freedom of the will; 


(a) Declared the freedom of the rational being to be in- 
valuable. 

(b) “External circumstances of all morally free beings 
can only be made conditional by their moral rela- 
tions.”’ 


6. Divinity of Christ; 


(a) Pre-existence and incarnation of Jesus appears to be 
distinctly implied in Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
and in the Epistle to Diognetus. 

(b) Placed beneath the supreme God. 

(c) ‘Logos did not proceed from the essence of the 
Father, but as a constant ray of the divine glory.”’ - 

(d) Holy Ghost, a creature created by the Son. 

(e) Christ’s body, a real body, but not a common otie, 
according to Clement. 


47. Monarchianism; holding to no distinction of person 
in God; 


(a) Two classes; 
(1) Humanitarians, Jesus a man. 
(2) Father and Son inseparable; 
- (a) Patripassionists. 
(b) Sabellians. 
8. The person of Christ; 
g. The Holy Spirit. 
ro. Angels and demons. 
wt. The human soul. 
12. T he doctrine of sin. 
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13. The Atonement. 
14. Faith and obedience. 
15. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
16. Hades, Judgment and retribution. 
(Clenient’s view.) On all of these see Flarnack, Hits- 
tory of Dogma. 





LECTURE VI 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Plummer, Church of the Early Fathers; Gieseler, I, 108-159; 
Neander, 1, 527-723; Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, c. XXT; Fisher, 68-74 (required. ) 


1. The Apostolic Fathers;  Zusedius. 


‘‘The Apostolic Fathers are a group of writers thus named 
from the supposition that they were personally conversant 

_with one or more of the apostles. They are earnest and 
practical, but, asa rule, are not on a high level intellec- 
tually.’’ 


(a) Clement of Rome, 96 A. D.; 
finc. Brit., art. on Apostolic Fathers. 


(1) The third Bishop of Rome (93-111). 
(2) Regarded by Origen as the Clemens mentioned in 
Philippians. 
(3) Nothing known of his death. 
(4) Writings; 
(a) The epistle from the Roman Church to the 
Corinthian, 96-97; 
(1) Quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus as the 
work of the Apostle Clemens.”’ 
(2) Defective. 
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(3) Other writings. 
(b) Barnabas; 


(1) Co-laborer with Paul, Acts, JV, 36, LX, 27. 
(2) Epistle of Barnabas (119-120); 
(a) Ascribed to companion of Paul. 
(b) Not genuine. 
(c) Contents of the Epistle. 
(1) Two parts. 
(ce) Ignatius; Pummer. 
(1) Time of Ignatius—dispute. 
(2) One of the children whom Christ took up and 
blessed (?) 
(3) Letters of Ignatius; , 
i. <ar€a’ Shorter form. 
(b) Longer form. 
(c) Evidence of interpolations in these epistles. 
(4) Read some of these letters and note the contents. 
(d) Polycarp; 
2 Plummer, Enc. Brit., art. on Polycarp. 

(1) ‘‘The importance of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, for 
the earliest period of Church history arises from 
his historical position. He wason the one handa 
disciple of John and other apostles and disciples of 
Jesus; on the other hand he was the teacher of 
Irenaeus, the first of the Catholic fathers.’’ 

(2) Bishop of Smyrna, and mentioned by Irenaeus 
(Eusebius, V. 20). 

(3) A disciple of John (?) 

(4) Sketch of his lite. 

. (5) Martyrdom, 166 (?), when go years old. 

(6) Polycarp’s letter to the Philippians; 

(a) Dispute touching its genuineness. 
(b) Interpolations ? 
Read this letter and note the contents. 


(e) Hermas, the Pastor of; 


(1) ‘One of the most interesting books of Christian an- 
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tiquity.’’ 

(2) Hermas believed by the ancients to be the name of 
the author. 

(3) Quoted as Scripture by Irenaeus, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and Origen. 

(4) Read in the various churches. 

(5) Inspired. 

(6) Really fictitious in form. 

(7) ‘‘Name of Christ does not occur in it, and as the refer- 
ences to the Son of God are few, some have char- 
acterized the book as strongly Judaistic.’’ 

(8) Seemingly written in Italy; no date. 

(9) Work divided into three parts; 

(a) Visions. 
(b) Commandments. 
(c) Similtudes. 


Read the whole of it and draw your own conclusions. 


The Apologists; 


‘While Christians were persecuted by. magistrates and 


mobs, they sought to convince their adversaries, and to over- 


come prejudice, by arguments and addresses toreason. The 
Christian cause was defended by the class of writers called 
Apologists.’’? /%sher, 70. 


(a) Justin Martyr, an able advocate of Christianity in 


the second century; (102-165) ? 
Linc. Brit., art. on Justin Martyr. 


(1) Birth and parentage. 
(2) Training; revealed in his dialogue with Trypho. 
(3) Conversion to Christianity; 
(a) Reason given for the same. 
(4) Martyrdom, 165? 
(5) Writings (Theological Library, G, c. IV); 
(a) First Apology. 
(b) Second Apology—probably spurious. 
(c) Dialogue with Trypho. 
(d) Hortatory address to the Greeks. 
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(e) The Sole Government of God—mayhap spur- 
ious. Read at least the First Apology and 
the Address to the Greeks, 7-69, 285-328. 
I think the ‘‘Sole Government of God,’ 
339-340, specially good for the yime. 


(b) Tatian; 


(1) Birth and early training. 
(2) Conversion to Christianity (150). 
(3) Gnostic tendencies. 
(4) Writings; 
(a) Oratio ad Graecos. 
(b) Diatesseron—value of this work ? 
Sample these works. 


(c) Theophilus of Antioch; 
(1) Sketch of his life and teachings. 


! 


3. Church teachers of ‘Asia Minor; 


(a) Irenaeus (120-202); 
Plummer, Church of the Early Fathers, 94-132; Eusebius, 114- 
247. 
(1) Birth and early training; 
(a) Born in Asia Minor, possibly of Christian par- 
ents. 
(b) Carefully trained. 
(c) Acquainted with Polycarp, the disciple of 
John. 
(2) Made Bishop of Lyons in 178; 
(a) Success in this bishopric testified to by Greg- 
ory of Tours. 
(3) Part taken by Irenaeus against the Guostics dis- 
tinguishes him more than any other work. 
(4) Irenaeus and the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed. 
(5) Irenaeus as a Theologian; 
(a) Early authority in doctrine. 
(6) Writings, 


f 
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(a) The only writing’ which has come down to us 
is his work Against Heresies, divided into 
five books; 

1) Gives a minute account and criticism of 
the Ebionitic and Gnostic heresies. 
(Read at least a portion of this). 


(b) Hippolytus; 
(1) Born in the latter half of the second Centtiry; in 
all probability in Asia Minor. 
(2) A personal disciple of Irenaeus. 
(3) A presbyter of Rome in the early part of the third 
century. 
(4) Part taken in various disputes. . 
(5) Bishop of Portus, near Rome. 
(6) Writings, 
(a) Omnium Haeresium Refutatio, 
(b) On Christ and Anti-Christ. 
(c) Other fragments and disputed writings. 
Work of no great strength. 


(c) Heggesippus, Melito, and Arnobius, lesser lights of | 
this school. 


4. Church teachers of Alexandria; 


(a) The Alexandrian Schools in general. 

(b) The Catechetical School in particular; 

“In such a community (Alexandria), as Christians multi- 
plied, the instruction of catechumens often required doctrinal 
explanations much more advanced than were requisite in or- 
dinary churches. Thus the catechetical school developed. 
itself into a theological seminary, where abstruse points of 
divinity were handled and young men were trained for the 
clerical office.’’ 

(1) Pantaenus (180) became its chief teacher. 
(2) Clement of Alexandria; Plummer, 66-72. 
(a) Birth and early training. 
(b) Conversion through Greek nbileesa. 
(c) Made head of the Catechetical School to suc- 
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ceed his former teacher, Pantaenus (190). 
(d) Departs from Alexandria in 202, in order to 
save his life, and never returned. 
(e) Writings; 
(1) Address to the Greeks (190). 
(2). The Tutor (195). 
(3) Miscellanies. 
(4) A sermon entitled ‘‘Who is the rich man 
that is in the way of salvation ?”’ 
(f) Philosophical training and attitude toward 
philosophy. 
(g) Style of Clement’s writings and apparent 
reason for their composition. 
Read at least the one last mentioned. 


(3) Origen, successor to Clement as head of the Catecheti- 
cal School, 185-253; 


Plummer, 72-87; Eusebius, 256-397; Pal 
Brit., art. on Origen. 
(a) In him we have the first account of the train- 
ing of a Christian child. 
(b) Martyrdom of his father in. 202. | 
(c) Made head of the School when 18. 
(d) Industry and indiscreet zeal. 
(e) Visit to Rome, Arabia, and Palestine. 
‘(f) Ordination and departure from Alexandria. 
(g) Work at Caesarea. ° 
(h) Martyrdom and death. 
(i) Characteristics of Origen. 
(j) His services to Christianity; 

(1) He was the pioneer in the department of 
systematic theology. 

(2) Did greater service in the exposition of 
Scripture than any other of the patris- 
tic writers. 

(3) Had great influence as an instructor of 
the clergy. 

(k) Writings of Origen, 

(1) Reply to Celsus. 
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(2) Edition of the Old Testament. 
(3) Commentaries. 
(1) Origen made use continually of the allegorical 
method of exegesis. ; 
(m) Sources of his error. 


4. Heraclas--sketch. 
5. Dionysius the Great; 


(a) Succeeded Heraclas as head of the Catecheti- 
cal School in 247. 


(b) Birth and early training. 
(c) A pupil of Origen. 
(d) Banished in 256, but returned in 261. 
(e) Attacked for his Millenarian views. 
(f{) His moderation. 
(g) Writings. 
6. Gregory Thaumaturus; — 
(a) A pupil of Origen. 
%. Lucian. 


8s. Pamphilus. 


5. Church teachers of Northern Africa; 
; fisher, 73. 


(a) Tertullian (150-202 ?); 
Plummer, rrr-r19; Enc. Brit., art. on Tertullian. 


‘The earliest and after Augustine the greatest of the an- 
cient Church writers of the West.’’ . 
(1) Born at Carthage, in 150, of a good family, his 
father being a centurion in the service of the 
proconsul. 
(2) Educated in both Greek and Latin. 
(3) Became a Christian in 190-195. 
(4) Position in the Church. 
(5) A man possessed with a violent temper. 
(6) The creator of ecclesiastical Latin. — 
(7) His lapse into heresy. 
(8) The writings of Tertullian are voluminous. The 
following ought to be read as an example of his 
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style and depth ofthought; -* 
(a) Apologeticus. 
(b) Adversus Marcionem. 
(c) The Prascriptione Haereticorum. 
(b) @yprian, Bishop of Carthage (200-258); 
(1) Birth and early training. 
(2) Teacher of Rhetoric in. Carthage. 
(3) Converted through the instrumentality of Caecil- 
ius in 245. 
(4) Gave his wealth to the relief of the poor. 
(5) Chosen Bishop sf Carthage in 250 (?) 
(6) Position taken as a Bishop. 
(7) Beheaded in 258 at the command of Valerian. 
(8) His chief work was to polish the ecclesiastical 
Latin of Tertullian. 
(9) Writings. 


6. The Church teachers of Rome; 


(a) Gaius. 
(b) Novitian. 
(ec) Minucius Felix. Plummer, ¢. 


On all these, Veazder is the best, 
I, 656-723, Giteseler, I, 208-225, is good. ; 
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- 


THIRD PERIOD; FROM CONSTANTINE TO 
GREGORY I (315-590) 


AURHORITIES: Gieseler, I, 271-361, Neander, IT (entire), 
Milman, Hist. of Christianity, I1, 245-478, II, en- 
tire; Milman, Hist. of Latin Christianity, 1, entire; 
Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe, 1, cc. 
_VITI-X IT, 239-283. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, cc. XX H-XLV, Tozer, The Church 
and the Roman Empire; DuBose, The Ecumenical 
Councils, 62-294; Eusebius, Constantine. See also, 
for further references, Syllabus of Lectures on Lurop- 
ean History, Lecture VI. 


LECTURE VII 


SPREAD OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


1. Conversion of Constantine; 
Enc. Brit., art. on Constantine; Gibbon, c. X V Il. 
(a) Birth (274), youth, and early training. 
(b) Process by which Constantine became sole em- 
peror of the West, 313. 
(c) Constantine overthrows Licineus and becomes the 
sole ruler of the Roman Empire, 423. 
(d) New Constitution. Gzbdon, c. XV J//. 
.(e) Conversion of Constantine; 
(1) Read Gibbon’s account first, and then read 
Milman on the same. 
2. Relation of Constantine to the Church. 


3. Old British Church. 
4. Reign of Constantine (323-337 ); 


(a) A defender of the Arian type of Christianity. 
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(c) Degeneracy of the Church and itstauses. AM/l- 
Man. 


5. Julian the Apostate (361-363); 


Giescler, 1, 278-287, Milman, 1/1, 5-37 (excellent in 
spirit); Gibbon, cc. XX II-X XIV (required of alt). 
a. Make acareful study of the time of Julian, of Jul- 
ian’s own character, and the causes leading him 
to action. Do this comparatively. 


6. Aperiod of general toleration till 381. Gveseler, 287. — 
7. Paganism and Theodosius the Great (378:395;: Mil- 
man, Il, 11-147+ 
a. Struggle with the Goths under Alaric (See Lectures 
on the Visogths). 
b. All privileges taken away from the pagan worship. 
Milman, ITT, rr. 
c. Laws against heretics. Milman, IIT, rog. 
d. Became sole emperor by the death of Valentinian 
II, and forbade public sacrifices. 
e. Influences on the Church. 


8. Vandal conquest of Africa (429-439); See Lecture on the 
Vandals. : 
9. Saxon conquest of England; Lecture on the Saxons, for a 
biography and complete outline. 
10. Effect on the Church of these conquests. 
Il, Christianity in the East. /7sher, 98. 
12. Justinian (526-565); Gzdbon, cc. XL-XLV (the best account). 
. Birth and early training. 
. Succeeds his uncle, Justin, 537. 
. Church of St. Sophia. 
. Conquests of Justinian in the West; 
(1) Conqnest of Africa by Belisarius (534-535). 
(2) Conquest of the Ostrogoths in Italy (493). 
e. Reformation of the Roman law by Justinian. Gzé- 
bon, c. X LIV. 
f. Death of Justinian. 


13. Christianity in Persia, India, and Armenia; /7she7, 98-99. 


anowT ® 


e 
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LECTURE VIII 


CHANGES OF ORGANIZATION 
Fisher, 99-IL0. 
1. Church and State; 


(a) The hierarchy organized before the conversion of 
Constantine. 

(b) Changes made in the hierarchy. 

(c) Disputed points sometimes settled by the emper- 
ors. 


2. Easternand Western Churches; 
Milman, IIT, rog-795. 


(a) The great prelates of the East. 
(b) The great prelates of the West. 
3. The Emperor favors the Church. 


4. Laws respecting the appointing of the clergy; 


(a) Advantage of freedom from taxation taken by 
many wealthy persons. 

(b) Constantine enacted that no new bishops should 
be‘ appointed, save to fill vacancies made by 
death, and these should be from the families of 
the poor. 

(c) In 383, a new law was enacted which allowed any 
one to enter the clerical office, but provided, 
‘‘that those who were obliged by their wealth 
and rank to have civil burdens should first re- 
sign their property to others.’’ 

5. The legal jurisdiction of the bishops; 
(a) Both ecclesiastical and civil affairs referred to them. 
6. Theodosius checked by the bishops in his revenge upon T hes- 
salonica. 
7. Influence of Ambrose and penance of Theodosius. 
8. Exaltation of the clergy 
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9. Celibacy of the clergy. sae 
ro. E:ducation of the clergy. 
rz. Building up of the hierarchy, 


12. Large dioceses; 


a. Diocesan Synods. 
b. Bishop of Constantinople elevated. 
13. Exaltation of Rome. 
14. Leo I; 
: a. Council of Chalcedon. 
b. Leo’s administration. 


c. Effect of Lombard conquest on the Papacy. 
rez-1 he term“ Pope.”’ 


LECTURE IX 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP 


Neander, 1, 223-344; Fisher, rro-121; Milman, I1l1, 243-310. 
1. Peculiar tendencies of Christian life; 


“The vast numbers who, from external considerations, 
without any inward call, joined themselves to the Christian 
communities, served to introduce into the church all the cor- 
ruptions of the heathen world. Pagan vices, pagan delus- 
ions, pagan superstition, took the garb and name of Chris- 
tianity, and were thus enabled to exert a more corrupting 
influence on the Christian life. Such were those who, with- 
out any real interest whatever in the concerns of religion, | 
living half in Paganism and half in an outward show of Chris- 
tianity, composed the crowds that thronged the church on 
the festivals of the Christians, and the theatre on the festivals 
of the Pagans. Such were those who accounted themselves 
Christians, if they but attended church once or twice ina 
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year; while without a thought of any higher life, they aban- 
doned themselves to every species of worldly pursuit and 
pleasure.’ 

‘‘Mischievous was the influence, also, of the unevangelical 
notion which continually gained ground, of a distinct out- 
ward priesthood, confined to a single class of men,—whereby 
the original idea of the priestly character belonging in com- 
mon to all Christians, ever became more completely obscured 
and suppressed.’’ 


2. Fanatical tendencies the outgrowth of 
Monasticism. 
3. Lights and shades of Monachism; 


Neander, IT, 227-265, Enc. Brit., art. on Monachism; Gibbon, 
c. AX XV TIT; Hallam, I, 616-618; Il, 484-496; Stille, 
Lectures on Mediaeval History, 233; Thatcher and 
Schwill, Europe in the Middle Ages, 318-335. 


(a) Origen of Monachism seen in asceticism as prac- 
ticed in Egypt and the East. Heathen in its ori- 
gins 

(bo) Paul and Anthony, the founders of the Monasticism 
of Christianity (250-340); 


a Cenobites. 
(d) Anchorites. 
a Hermits. 

(f) Monks. 


4. Advantages of the Monastic system; 


(a) Largely due to the monks that they owed its victory 
over the barbarians. 
(b) They were the teachers of the Middle Ages. 
(c) Monastic system checked social evils. 
(d) Encouraged spiritual life. 
5. Different spiritual tendencies in religion, in their rela- 
tion to Monachism and Asceticism. 
6. Relation of Christian worship to the entire 


Christian life; 
Neander, 1, 278-28}. 
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(a) Chrysostom and Augustine on the’’ ‘hristian life, and 
worship of God. 
(b) General reading of the Bible. 


7. Relation of worship to art; 


(a) Church constructed after the model of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. 
(b) Images opposed. 
8. Time of assembling; 


(a) Festival of the Sabbath. 
(b) Yearly festivals. 
g. Administration of the Sacrament. 
ro. Intant baptism. 
ir. The Lord’s Supter. 
12. Virgin Mary; Veneration of Saints. 
13. Vestments of the clergy. 
14. Preaching. 





LECTURE .X 
CHURCH FAISTORIANS AND THACHERS 


1. Greek historians; 
1. Eusebjus of Caesarea, the father of Ecclesiastical 
History (265- )5 

Enc. Brit., art. on Eusebius; Gibbon, c.. X LV II. 

(a) A student of sacred literature. 

(b) A student and associate of Pamphilus, the head of 
a theological school at Caesarea, who collected 
a theological library. 

(c) Went to Tyre during the Diocletian persecution. 

(d) Made bishop of Caesarea in 315. 

(e) Part taken by Eusebius in the Arian controversy. 
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({) What were his own views? 
(1) Contained in his Demonstratio Evangelica. 


(g) Important writings of Eusebius; 


(1) Ecclesiastical History in ten books, from the 
Ascension of Christ tothe death ot Licinius, 
3 324 BoD: 
(2) The Chronicon. 
(3) Praeparatio ELvangelica. 
(4) Demonstratio Evangelica. 
(5) Life of Constantine. 
2. Socrates of Constantinople (385- )s 
(a) Writes a’ history of the Church for the period be- 
tween 306 and 439. 
(b) Work very valuable for the sources for his period, 
but his own work is very poor. 
3. Theodoret (390-458); 
(a) Became bishop of Cyrus in 423. 
(b) A diligent laborer in the active work of the 
Church. 
(c) Wrote a history of the Church in five books, from ~ 
324-429. 
(1) Of inferior importance. 
4. Sozomen (410-479); 
(a) Born of Christian parents in Gaza, Palestine, 
about 410. 
(b) Wrote a history of the Church from 313 to 423; 


(1) This work is little else than a copy of Socra- 
tes’ history. 


II. Latin historians; 


rT. Rufinus (345-410); 
(a) Born at Aquileia, about 345, and was contempor- 
ary with Jerome. 


(b) In early life studied rhetoric, and was converted 
to Christianity in 370. 
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(c) Became acquainted with Jerome about this time 
‘and gave himselfto the study of theology. 

(d) Active in the work of the Church. 

(e) Wrote a translation of Eusebius and continued the 
work to the year 4oo. 

2. Casstodorus (468-560), 

(a) Chief assistant to Odoacer in financial affairs. 

(b) Retired from ‘political affairs after the victory of 
Belisarius. 

(c) Caused a condensed translation of Socrates, Sozo- 
men, and Theodoret to be made, which con- 
tinued to be an authority to the ee ata: 

(d) Set the monks at literary tasks. 

3. Gregory of Tours (468-560); 
(a) Wrote an L£cclestastical History of the Franks. 
(b) A work on MWiracles. 


Ill. Representative teachers of the East; 


‘In the East, the more speculative side of theology was 
uppermost, such asthe Trinity and the Person of Christ.’’ 
rt. Didymus of Alexandria (308-595). 
2. Athanastus (298-397); 
Finc. Brit., art. on Athanasius. 
(a) Youth and early training. 
(b) Author of essays, before the Arian controversy; 
(1) Against the Gentiles. 
(2) On the Incarnation of the Word. 
(c) Part taken in the Arian controversy. ; 
(d) Chosen a bishop to succeed Alexander. 
(e) Banished three times; 
(1) TYrace the history of the agitation. 
(f{) Advocacy of the essential divinity of Christ. 
(g).Writings: 
3. Cyril (d. 444), Patriarch of Alexandria; Gilbdon,c. XLVII. 
(a) A polemic. 
(b) Opposed to Nestorius. 
4. Basil (830-879), of Caesarea, tn Cappadocia. 


* 
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Gregory of Nyssa (332-394): 
Gregory Naztanzen (330-390). 
7. Lpiphanius (310-403); 

(a) Opposed to Origen. 

(b) A hunter of heresies. 


ao 


8. John Chrysostom (347-407); 


(a) Birth and parentage. 

(b) A student of Libanius. 

(d) Made bishop of Constantinople (398). 

(e) Makes enemies. 

(f) Banished. 

(g) Commentator, and expositor of Scripture. 
9. Theodore of Mopsuestia (350-428 ). 
to. Theodoret (290-457). 


IV. Representative teachers of the West; 


“In the West, practical subjects’ absorbed attention. The 
marked difference between the teachers of the Fast and West 
was due to the native diversity of Greek and Roman charac- 


»”) 


ter: 
1. Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers in Gaul (350-368); 
(a) First to discuss in Latin the questions agitating 
the Hast. 
2. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (334-397); 
(a) Birth and education 
(b) Made bishop of Milan by the people in 374. 
(c) Subsequent life and works. 
3. Jerome (340-420); 
(a) Birth, and early training. 
(b) Head of a convent in Bethlehem. 
(c) Opposed to the theology of Origen. 
(d) Vulgate version of the Bible. 
(e) Took part in the controversies of the day. 
(f) Translated the Old Testament from the Hebrew. 
4, Augustine (354-430); 
(a) Birth and early training. 
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(b) Influence of his mother, Monica, 
(c) A student of Neo-Platonism. 
(d) Conversion to Christianity. 
(e) Character of his mind. 
(f{) Writings; 
(1) ‘‘Confessions.’’ 
(2) De Civitate Dei (City of God). 

You must master the philosophy and theology of Agustine,; 
See Gibbon, II, 87 note, III, 2615, 271, 335, £26; 503, 507-508, 
(Library Ed., Harper's), Milman, I1l, 184-198. 

5. Cassianus. | ‘ 

6. Vincent of Lerins (d. 450). - Sketch briefly. 

7. Salvian. a 

8. Leo lI, the Great (Pope 440-461); 


(a) Birth and early training unknown. 

(b) A deacon of the Roman Church in 429. 

(c) Made Pope whileabsent from Rome bearing acom- 
munication to Aetius, in 440. 

(d) Measures taken against the Manichaeans. . 

(e) A champion of orthodoxy as against the Nestonian 
heresy. 

(f{) Conference with Attila, the Hun. 

(g) Distinguished as a forceful and eloquent preacher. 





LECTURE XI 
THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINE (313-590) 


Auruorities: Neander, Il, 344-718; Gieseler, I, 292-361; 
Gibbon, c, XLV IT (Study this very carefully in con- 
nection with one other authority, as Milman or Nean- 
der), Fisher, 127-143; DuBose. ° . 

I. The great controversies; Gidson, c. XLVI. 

1. The Arian controversy; 


Gwatkin, The Arian Controversy (EL. C. H.) (Written with 
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a strong bias toward the Trinitarian belief); Enc. 
Brit., art. on ‘‘Artus,;’’? DuBose, 48-162. 


/ 


(a) Birth and early training of Arius. 

(b) Various reasons given for his advocacy of his doc- 
trines. Neander. 

(c) Description given of him by Epiphanius. 

(d) Views of Arius first attracted attention in 319, in 
a controversy with Alexander. 

(e) Means taken by Arius to spread his doctrines. 

(f) Letter to Eusebius. ; 


(g) Views maintained by Arius; 


(1) Son not unoriginate. 

(2) Not made of any previously existing sub- 
stance. 

(3) By the will of God zx being before time, per- 
fect God, the only begotten. 

(4) Before this generation or creation He was not. 

(5) God made the world through Him. 

(h) First Oecumenical Council summoned at Nicea, 
in 325, to settle this dispute. 

(1) Deciston of the Council; 

(1) Son of same substance with the Father 
God of very God.’’ 

(2) Arius excommunicated and banished to Illy- — 
ria for not subscribing to the creed of Nicea. 

(j) Swbseguent course of Arius; 

(1) Recalled by Constantine. 

(2) Bishop of Constantinople. 

(3) Dies on the eve of reinstatement as Cee ee 
(336). 

(4) Was this miraculous interposition ? 

(k) Followers of Arius. 

(1) Nicine doctrine finally adopted as the path olie 
doctrine of the Church, during the reign of 
Theodosius the Great, at the Council of Con- 
stantinople (381). 

(m) Council of Toledo (589) inserted fliogue in the 


«6 


very 
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creed affirming the procession of the Spirit 
Jrom the Father and the Son, ‘{nstead of from the 
Father.—Split here between the Greek and the 
Latin Church. 


2. The Monophysite controversy, or, that 


concerning the incarnation of Christ; 
(a) History ofits development; — 
(1) VIEW OF THE EBIONITES; 


(a) Simply a pure man, a human and temporal 
Messiah. Gibbon, c. XLVII. M’s note. 
(b) Discussion among them in regard to the con- 
ception. 
(c) His birth and education. 
(2) VIEW OF THE DOCCETAE; 


(a) A pure God. 

(b) Conception of Mary, the birth of Christ, and 
the thirty years preceding the ministry, all 
denied by the Docetae. 

(c) First appeared on the banks of the Jordan in 
in the form of perfect manhood; form only 
and not substance. 

(d) An incorruptible body. Gzbdon. 


(3) VIEW OF CKRINTHUS OF ASIA; 


(a) A supernatural union of man with God. 

(b) A mere mortal, the legitimate son of Joseph 
and Mary, but pure and wise. 

(c) At baptism, the first of the aeons, the Son of 
God descended upon him. 

(d) When the Messiah was delivered up to be 
crucified, the aeon or Christ went back to 
heaven. / 

(1) VIEW OF APOLLINARIS, BISHOP OF LAODICEA (360); 


(a) ‘‘One incarnate nature of Christ.’’ 
(b) Godhead united or mingled with the body of 
man; 


(1) Logos supplied in the flesh the place and 
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office of a human soul. 
(c) Doctrine of Apollinaris generally rejected. 


(b) Two parties or schools of opinion touching the 
nature of Christ, (1) the Alexandrian, and 

. (2) the Antiochian; ; 

(1) The Alexandrian School held to that view which 
magnified the divine nature of Christ and the 
difference of kind between the fact of God’s de- 
coming man, aud a mere influence of God upon 
man; 


CYRIL, PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA (412-444); 


(1) Birth and education. 
(2) His tyranny as Patriarch. 
(3) Dispute wlth Nestorius and its results. 
(2) The Antiochian School held to that view which 
magnified the human nature of Christ and in- 
sisted upon the abiding distinction between the 
divine and human nature, each retaining its 
own separate individuality. Advocates were; 
(a) THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA; 
(1) Doctrina, Neander Il, 438-444. 
(b) NESTORIUS, PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE (426-431); 
(1) A native of Germanica, a town of Syria. 
(2) His zeal against Arian heretics. 
(3) His heresy; Gibbon, c. XLV II. : 
(a) Carefully discriminated his J/aster . 
Christ from the Lord Jesus. 
(b) Condemned the title ‘‘Mother of God.”’ | 
(c) Held that God could have had no hu- 
man parent. 


_ (¢) Controversy upon this question between Cyril 
and Nestonius; 


(1) Correspondence between these two. 
(2) Patriarch of Alexandria denounced the teaching 
of Nestorius to the people and the emperor. 
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(3) Italian Svnod of Celestine decided against Nestor- 
ius. 
~ (4) Synod of Cotholics called at Ephesus (437); 

(a) Cyril organized an assembly of his followers 
and condemned Nestorius. 

(b) Orientals met in council and condemned Cy- 
re 

(c) Nestorius driven into banishment; dies in 
440. 

(d) Nestorian sect lives on. 


(d) The conflict continued: 


(1) After the death of Cyril, his views were persecuted 
to the extreme and the followers of Nestorius were 
everywhere crushed. 

(2) Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, championed the Nes- 
torian, or Antiochian, cause with doctrines 
slightly modified; 


(a) Summary of doctrine; 


(1) The only Christ consists of two natures ever 
to be distinguished in respect to their in- 
dividualities, united with each other ina 
personal unity, without confusion and with- 
out transformation. 

(b) Moderation of Theodoret. 
(3) Zutychus, a friend of Cyril and advocate of his 
views, became the champion of the Monophy- 
site party, and the controversy took his name; 


(a) SUMMARY OF DOCTRINE; Neander, I, Sor. 


(1) Word becomes flesh, with xo change. 

(2) God was born; God suffered; there is a body 
of God. 

(3) No reason can explain how this took place; a 
wonderful mystery not even to be ques- 
tioned. 

(4) Déoscurus, Bishop of Alexandria, accused Theo- 
doret before the Patriarch of Antioch, Domnus, 
for teaching heresy. 


=< 
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(5) Reply of Theodoret. 
(6) Outcome of this trouble. 
(7) Eutychus, accused by one Eusebius before Flavian, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, for teaching heresy, 
is condemned and appeals to the emperor for a 
new trial; Leo I, Bishop of Rome, acquiesced 
er int the decision of Flavian and his council. 
(8) Robber Synod of 449, at Ephesus, presided over 
by Dioscurus, of Alexandria, protects Eutychus. 
(9) Oecumenical Council of Chalcedon, 451, sum- 
moned by Marcian; 
(a) Formed a new creed upon the question of the 
nature of Christ. ‘‘7 wo natures in one per- 
son, united without confusion, change, divis-- 
zon, or Separation, the properties of eaeh na- 
ture being preserved.’ 
(10) Monophysite Sects, 
(a) Coptic. 
(b) Ethiopic. 
(c) Jacobite. 
(d) Armenian. 
(11) Fifth Oecumenical Council at Constantinople, 
called by Justinian to settle the trouble (553); 
(a) Nothing accomplished, as the disaffected re- 
mained out. 


3. The Monothelite controversy (629); 


(a) Origin of this dispute. 

(b) Pope Honorius II, the chief champion of the 
‘Monothelite idea, or, that the incarnate Christ had 
but one will, the divine, 

(c) The Sixth Oecumenical Council summoned in 680 
by Constantine Pogonatus, decided in favor of the 
party championing the doctrine of the two-wills. 

(d) The Marionites still held to the doctrine of the Mon- 
othelites. 
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4. The Pelagian controversy;-’ 


Milman, Ill, 107, 178-182; Neander, 11, 557-661; Gibbon, c. 
XLVIT,; Enc. Brit., art. on Pelagius and Augustine. 
(a) The West was chiefly interested in this, as the West- 
ern teachers were occupied more with the great 
questions of sin and redemption than with Chris- 
tological disputes. 
(b) Development of the doctrine concerning man; 
Neander, Il, 559-564. 


(l) Teachings of Hilary of Poictiers; 
(a) Sinful propensity cleaving to all men from 
Adam. 
(b) All men need forgiveness. 
(c) Gives prominence to the free will. 
(2) Ambrose, the predecessor of Augustine; 
(a) Held the doctrine of universal sinfulness. 
(b) Grace the sufficient cause of all conversion. 
(c) Man must accept this grace. 
(ec) Augustine, the great champion of inherited de- 
pravity; See page —— 
(d) Pelagius, the champion of the free man; 


(1) Birth and early training. 

(2) Mental traits of Pelagius differing widely from 
those of Augustine. 

(3) Influence of his monkish life upon peel 

(4) Coelestius and his association with Pelagius. 

(5) THE DOCTRINE OF PELAGIUS CONCERNING MAN; 


° (a) Denied the idea of inherited depravity of man 
through Adam. 
(b) Possibility of moral evil, a necessary condi- 
tion of goodness. 
(c) The free will of man overcomes evil or yields 
to it. 


6 ‘THE DOCTRINE OF PELAGIUS CONCERNING CHRIST; 


(a) Mainly the orthodox idea. 
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(7) Pelagius goes to Africa and preaches against the 
doctrines of Augustine; 

(a) Holds that the prevalent evil is largely due 
to Augustinian teachings. 

(8) From Africa Pelagius goes to Palestine and is op- 
posed by Jerome who champions the views of 
Augustine; 

(a) Eastern Church favors Pelagius. 

(9) A Synod at Jerusalem, 415, tries Pelagius, on the 

complaint of one Orosius; 
(a) Pelagius is acquitted, 
(b) Appeal taken to Rome. 

(10) Synod of Diospolis tries Pelagius and acquits 
him. 

(e) Appeal made by both parties to Rome; 

(1) Innocent, then Pope decided against Pelagius and 
in favor of Augustine, but dies in 416. f 

(2) Zosinius, the successor of Innocent, reopens the 
case rnd acquits Pelagius. 

(f) Imperial action against Pelagius; 

(1) The emperor interferes in the case and issues de- 
creés against the Pelagians. 

(2) The Pope finally takes ground against them. 

(3) Bishops not subscribing to this condemnation are 
deprived of office. 

(g) Results of the Pelagian controversy. 
(h) Semi-Pelagianism. Meander, loc. cit. 


Il. Character of the Oecumenical Councils; 
(a) Their theological authority. - S 


Ill. Clarification of Faith and Development 
of Doctrine by means of the Great 
Controversies; 

1. Faith and Reason; 


The Augustinian idea now dominated that ‘‘faith precedes 
knowledge;’’ that is, ‘‘A living experience of the gos- 
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pel is requisite for insight into its medning,”’ 
(a) Reverence for Church authority was taking the place 
of critical knowledge. 
2. Proofs of the being of God; 


(a) Evidence of a designer in creation. 
(b) Necessity for a first cause. 
(c) Augustine’s demonstrative argument. 


3. Angels and demons; Atonement. 


4. Faith and works; the Sacrament; Infants; the Lord’s 
Supper; the Doctrine of Purgatory; Prayers for the 
Dead; Doctrine of the Resurrection. 


LECTURE XII 


He WOMAN BMPETAE UNDER CHRIS 
LANL LE 


AUTHORITIES: Gibbon, cc. XXX-XXXVIIT; Hodgkin, Italy 
and Fler Invaders, Il, 545-638; Guizot, Civiliaation 
tn France, Lectures II-VII; Kingsley, The Roman 
and the Teuton, c. [; Emerton, Introduction to the 
Middle Ages, cc. I-III; Duruy, Hist. of the Middle 
Ages, 2-16, Stephenson, A Syllabus of Lectures on 
European History, 18-22. 


I. Roman Imperialism; 


(1) The Roman idea of government was that of a limited 
monarchy, even during the Republic. 

(2) The latter days of the Republic revealed a gradual 
passing over of power from the populus, where it was 
thought to reside, toone man. This is easily seen 
in the disturbances under the Grachi and the party 
struggles between the Optimates and Democrats un- 
der Sylla and Marius. It culminates in the struggle 
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- 


between Octavius and Antony. 

(3) The transformation from Republican into Imperial in- 
stitutions was brought about by Augustus when he 
either assumed or had bestowed upon him by a sub- 
servient people, the zmperzum, the title of Augustus, 
tribunician pro-consular and consular powers, su- 
pervision of the laws, and the office of Pontifex Max- 
imus. 


II. Completed Imperial Powers; 


(1) The emperor by becoming a multiple magistrate and 
supreme leader in all matters of state, arrogated to 
himself all state function. He was, indeed, the state 
personified. 

(2) The forms of popular legislation ceased to be observed. 
The popular assemblies, Comztia Centuriata and 
Comitia Tributa, lost all power save that of election, 
while the senate became the single and supreme law- 
making authority, itself the mere creature of the em- 
peror. The whole theory of government had changed 
and the emperor and not the populus, was looked 
upon as the fountain of powerand of justice, himself 
divine. 

(3) The reforms of Diocletian and Constantine washed out 
the last forms of republicanism and established the 
complete emancipation of imperial authority. Old 
local and national distinctions, privileges, and liber- 

. ties, were removed and the taxing powers placed in 
the hands of imperial officers. The old Roman ideals 
were all gone. Patrician and pleb, optimate and dem- 
ocrat, have alike been swallowed up. The all-pow- 
erful Patrician populus has given place to the all- 
powerful Plebeian fopulus, and this, in turn, to the 
all-powerful emperor. ‘The new idea is very nearly 
a ‘‘Resident Theocracy,’’ or governmant of God 
present on earth. 


III. Conversion of this Imperialism to Christianity; 


The conversion of Constantine to Christianity meant not so 
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much the conversion of an individual as ‘that of the state 
which he typified. It meant the loss, in large measure, of 
the individual standpoint which was hitherto the Christian’s 
tower of strength. The Roman had lost his individuality 
and had become a mere inseparable and irresponsible frag- 
ment of Imperialism. Citizenship had long since become 
universal, but citizenship, in becoming universal, lost all its 
virtue. Diocletian, the divine emperor of a divine but 
heathen state, died; Constantine, the divine emperor of a di- 
vine but Christian state, lived. The irresponsible fragments. 
of the former’s state remained the irresponsible fragments of 
the latter’s state, and as such were Christians. Yesterday 
Romans were born members of a heathen state and, having 
the protection of the law, were heathen; today Romans were 
born members of a Christian state and, having the protection 
of the law, were Christians. 


IV. Union of the Church and the State; 


(1) ‘‘On the incorporation of the Church with the State, 
the co-ordinate civil and religious magistracy main- 
tains each itsseparate powers * * * “‘As acitizen 
and subject, the Christian, the priest, and the bishop 
were alike ameanable to the laws of the empire and 
to the imperial decrees, and liable to taxation, unless 
specially exempted, for the services of the State.’ | 

(2) “The theory was distinct and perfect; each had his 
separate and exclusive sphere. * * * Thetreaty 
between the contracting parties was, in fact, formed 
with such haste and precipitancy, that the rights of 

neither party could be defined or secured. Eager 
for immediate union, and impatient of delay, they 
framed no deed of settlement, by which, when their 
mutual interests should be less identified, and jeal- 
ousy and estrangement should arise, they might as- 
sert their respective rights, and enforce their several 
duties.”’ 

(3) WHAT THE IMPERIAL STATE GAINED AND LOST; 


(a) The temporary backing of a great community 
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and a religion whose purity and morality were 
the strongest the world had even seen. 

(b) Lost its unity and found that it had taken to itself 
an institution out of harmony with its own 
theory of government. ; 

(4) WHAT CHRISTIANITY GAINED AND LOST; 


(a) Gained wealth and distinction and pomp. 

(b) Gained Roman Imperial organization and Roman 
law. 

(c) Lost its humility and purity. 

(d) Lost its simplicity and directness. 

(e) Lost, greatest loss of all, its individualism. . 


WV. The Imperial Roman State perished; 


Guizot, Hist. of Civilization in France, Lecture [[; Blangut, 
FTist. of Political Economy, cc. V-X,; Dureau de la 
Walle, Economie politique des romains I! volumes, 
Flodgkin, ll, c. LX, 530-611, Stephenson, Public 
Lands and Arian Laws of the Roman Republic, 62-77. 

1. Causes; 

(a) Economic. 
(b) Civil. 
(c) Military. 
(d) Moral and religious. 


VI. The Roman Church with its Imperial organization 
lived on. 


PART I 


Peon GREGORY, THE-FInRS |! TO THE 
REFORMATION. 


—590-1517 A. D. 


IN (SEVENTEEN. LECTURES 


° - 


GENERAL AUTHORITIES 
PART II 


Neander, History of the Christian Religion and Church; @ieseler, Ecclesias- 
tical History; Fisher, History of the Christian Church; Draper, Intellectual 
Development of Europe; Milman, The History of Latin Christianity, VII vol- 
umes; Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, III volumes; Elliot, The 
State and the Church; The Venerable Bede, Kcclesiastical History; Kitchin, 
History of France, III volumes; Menzel, History of Germany, III volumes; 
Bryce, Holy Roman Empire; Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
VI volumes; Tozer, The Church andthe Eastern Empire; Freeman, History 
and Conquest of the Saracens; Adams, Civilization during the Middle Ages. 
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FOURTH PERIOD; FROM GREGORY FIRST 
TO CHARLEMAGNE (590-800) 


AuTHORITIES: Gibbon, cc. XLII-L; Taine, Hist. of English 
Literature, 1-76; Green, The Making of England, 
Gardiner, flist. of England, cc. If7V; Katchin, J, 
entire; Milman, Il, entire; Hodgkin, [taly and Her 
Invaders, Kingsley; The Roman and the Teuton; 
Stille, Lectures on Mediaeval History; Thatcher and 
Schwill, Europe in the Middle Ages, 1-142; Guizot, 
Civilization in France, Lectures I-VI; Oman, The 
Dark Ages; Church, The Beginnings of the Middle 
Ages; Irving, Mohomet and his Successors; Gieseler, 
IT, entire, Neander, Ill, entire. 





LECTURE XiIil 


THE FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH AMONG 
THE GERMANS — 
I. The German World; 
Duruy, History of the Middle Ages, 1-20; 

‘‘When Rome called herself Mistress of the World, she 
knew well enough it was an exageration, and that her bounds 
were not of the earth also. Cruel experience had taught her 
that she had not one frontier that was not threatened by 
tribes hidden in the depths of the North, the South or the 
West.”’ 

If we turn our attention to the country lying north of the 
Danube and east of the Rhine, we will there find three great 
races, or more properly speaking, belts of people, (1) the 
Germans, (2) the Slavs, north and east of the Germans, and 
(3) the Huns, Lapps and Finns, north and east of the Slavs. 
At this point we are only interested with the Germans. 

Of these three ‘‘belts of peoples,’’ the Germans are of spec- 
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ial interest to us. We have already been infroduced to them 
as an immediate agency of destruction to the Roman govern- 
ment. We shall never again be able to lose sight of them, 
as they soon became and have since remained the center of 
gravity in Europe. The people whom we call the Germans, 
and who call themselves ‘‘die Deutschen’’ are a branch of 
the Teutonic race which belongs to the great Aryan family. 
They first came into history in the fourth century, B. C., at 
which time we find them settling along the shores of the 
Baltic Sea. At the time of Tacitus, who is the chief author- 
ity as to the condition of ancient Gerinany, central Europe 
was in the possession of a large number of German tribes. 


II. Divisions of the Germans into tribes; 
Menzel, I, 1-16. 

This was the outgrowth of common migration and settle- 
ment. All Germans looked upon Mannus, the first man and 
son of the god Tuisco, as their common father. From the 
three sons of Mannus sprang the three grand divisions or 
groups which embrace; (1) Istaevones, (2) Ingaevones, and 
(3) Herminones. These groups were without political sig- 
nificance, but the distinctions marked by them are worth re- 
membering as a sort of geographical key; 


(a) Istaevones, dwellers on either bank of the Rhine, 
most in contact with the Germans, embraced 
Ubii, Usipites, Sicambri, Tencteri, Bructeri. 


(b) Ingaevones, dwellers along the shores of the North 
Sea and inland along the banks of the Weser and 
the Ems, contained Frisii, Chauci, Cherusci. 


(c) Herminones, occupied central and eastern Germany 
and embraced Suevi, Hermunduri, Lombards, 
Vandals, Heruli, Quadi, Goths, and Burgun=- 
dians. 


Ill. Germanic Culture; 


AuruoritiEs: Gibbon, cc, [X-X,; Guizot, Civilization in 
France, Lecture V-VI; Green, I, cc. 1 and I1; Maine, 
Village Communities, 65-101, Menzel, 1, 16-47. 


(a) As pictured by Tacitus the Germans were taking the 
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first steps in civilization. 

(b) Comparison between the German and the Indiana. 
Kingsley, The Roman and the Teuton, c. L. 

(c) German, a rapidly increasing race. 

(d) Had some culture at the time of migration. 

(e) Taught swimming, wrestling, endurance of heat and 
cold, and the use of weapons. 

(f) Composed legends and songs which recorded the deeds 
of their heroes. 

(g) Knew something of the art of writing. 

(h) German individualism seen in their private relations 
and political institutions. There was never a pan- 
Germanic nation, nor, indeed, was there national 
feeling: Division, not unity, was the order of life. 


‘ 


IV. Religion of the Germans; 
Menzel, 1, 47-58; Grimm, Teutonic Mithology; Milman, Latin 
Christianity, IL, c, IV, Gibbon, loc. cit.; Duruy, eT. 
(a) The Germans were a deeply religious race, but for bar- 
_barians were not over superstitious. They held their 
worship in a sacred grove where human sacrifices 
were offered; sometimes worship was conducted un- 
der gigantic and solitary trees. Gods were also wor- 
shipped on holy mountains. They worshipped a 
moral being, ‘‘Gott,’’ thus differing from other hea- 
then nations, especially from the Greeks and Ro- 
manus. Homer represents. Zeus, ‘“‘the king of 
Heaven,’’ asspending his days in unseemly strife 
with his wife, while his nights are consumed in 
amours with the daughters of gods and men. Re- 
ligious festivals were held for purposes of sacrifice. 

(b) Gods were; Woden; Thor or Donar, the German Her- 
cules. Menzel, 1, 54-57. 

(c) Goddesses were; Freya, the Northern Venus; Hulda, 
the Northern Diana; Herthe, the goddess of the 
earth. 

(d) Idea of paradise; 

(1) A place where warriors fought and drank without 
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ceasing. ai 
(2) As a man’s heaven is, so is he. A man never 
reaches his ideal but ever strives toward it. 


% 


V. Military system of the Germans; 


Freeman, Growth of Eng. Constitution, go-g6,; Stubbs, Con- 
stituttonal [[ist. of F-ngland, [, cc. ITT. 
(a) Every freeman was a soldier and a citizen. 
(b) Their warfare partook of their individual independ- 
ence; each warrior attached himself to some chief of 
renown, whom he followed with others recruited in 
the same way, thus composing the gefolge or conitta- 
tus of the leader; The nature of the bond between 
the warrior and the leader was purely personal, sev- 
erable at the option of either party. 


VI. Social organization; 
Menzel, loc. cit. 


(a) Division of the people into classes: 

(1) The leading or,prominent class called Earls, Ede- 
linge, or Noblemen, a sort of blood nobility hav- 
ing no.special rights before the law. 

(2) The freemen, Frilinge, or Ceorles; making the sub- 
stance of the nation or tribe. Their privileges 
were; 

(a) To come and go at will. 

(b) To bear arms. 

(c) To avenge personal injuries. 

(d) To hold property as freehold (allod). 

(e) To participate in public assemblies. 

(f) The right of compurgation or payment ofa fine, 
instead of submitting to other infliction, as pen- 
alty for certain crimes. 

(3) The Lite, Saxon, Lazzt, whence comes the German 
Leute, people; they were attached to the soil and 
owed service to the lord whose land they occupied, 
but had no voice in community affairs. Their prop- 
erty was called a Feod (transferable property) from 
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fe or vieh, cattle, the only transferable property; 
hence Feodales, Vasalli, and feudal system; Slaves, 
not considered as persons, but as property. 


VII. Government of the Germans; Duwriy, c. /. 


The civil administration of the Germans may be divided 
into (a) central or general administration and (b) local ad- 
ministration. 

(a) THE CENTRAL OR GENERAL ADMINISTRATION CONSISTED OF; 

(1) The chzef, if the tribe were not monarchial, elected by 
the people as magistrate or military leader. Hewas 
presiding officer, with rather complete executive 
power. 

(2) The ing, if the tribe were a monarchy. He had 
power very simiiar to the chief above. 

(3) A popular assembly, or folkmoot, consisting of the 
whole body of freemen; 

(a) A sacred institution. 

(b) Met twice a vear in the open air. 

(c) Powers of the Assembly; (1) Legislative, as 
touching all matters of national import; (2) 
Judicial, in matters of appeal or of great im- 
portance. 

(4) Hundreds or divisions of the whole body of freemen 
for minor judicial matters such as the ownership of 
property, the cognizance of matters pertaining to 
meres and guilds; (a) Presided over by a reeve or 
hundredealdor; (b) Times of meeting; (c) Place of 

. meeting. . 

(b) LOCAL ADMINISTRATION; _ . 

This was vested in the village community, the lowest unit 
of democracy, which consisted of a community of 
kindred, holding their lands either wholly or partially 
in.common. This community made its own local laws, 
elected its own officers, and arranged for its own police. 

VIII. The first period of German invasion; Goths, Bur- 
. gundians and Vandals; 
General authorities: Modgkin, Gibbon, Sheppard, Milman, 
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Dahn, Freeman, Siille, Emerton.’ Duruy, Oman, 
Thatcher and Schwill, Stephenson, Syllabus of Lec- 
tures on European Fist., pp. 22-33. 


1. The Goths; 


Avutuoritigs: Hodgkin, I, (the best account in English); 
Gibbon, cc. V, XI, XXVI, XXX and XXXTI,; Enc. 
Brit., art. on Goths, freeman, the Goths at Ravenna; 
Keng stey, "Lecaure v1T; Stile; ¢.) 11; Oman, 1-32) 05- 
os. 

(a) Their origin; Hodgkin, [, 94-102. 

(b) Associated with the Vandals and Gepids. 

(c) Located on the Black Sea, 170 A. D.: 

(d) Settlement outside the Empire upon either bank of 
the Dnieper, and by this latter fact divided into 
the two great tribes of Ostrogoths and Visigoths 
(170-274). 

(1) Struggle with the Romans during the reign of 
Antoninus Caracalla (211-217); (2) Excursion 
into Dasia during the reign of Alexander Sever- 
us (217-222); (3) Pass the Danube and ravage 
Moisia; (4) Emperor Decius defeated and slain 
in 251; (5) Emperor Claudius defeats them in 
269. 

(e) Ostrogoths move across the Dnieper into the terri- 
tory of the Visigoths while the latter move into 
Dacia from which the Roman legions were with- 
drawn by Aurelian in 274; treaty made with the © 
Goths lasts ninety years (274-376); 

(1) Visigoths, and, toacertain extent, the attics: 
became Arian Christians; (2) Visigoths became 
rapidly civilized through their dwelling in Dacia; 
Ostrogoths are slower in their advancement; (3) 
Ermaneric, the Ostrogoth, builds a vast Em- 
pire, becoming over-lord of most of the German 
peoples; unites the two branches of the Goths; 
(4) Ulfilas (311-381) was largely instrumental 
in the conversion of the Goths and_ translated 
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the Bible into Gothic, thus producing the oldest 
writing in the Germanic language; (5) First 
impact with the Huns; Ermaneric defeated; 
(6) Ostrogoths pass under the rule of the Huns; 
(7) Visigoths seek alliance with the Empire, 376. 
Through the next two periods of Gothic history, Ostrogoth 
and Visigoth must be treated separately. The Ostrogoths 
receive attention in the second division of the Germanic in- 
vasions. Following is an outline of Vzsigothic history. 


2. The Visigoths; 


(a) Wanderings within the Eastern Empire (376-410). 
(b) Sack of Rome in 410. 


(c) STATE-BUILDING; 


(1) When Walia became king, in 415, he made a 
treaty with Rome by which he received Spain 
and the southern part of Gaul in return for aid 
against the enemies of the Empire. Here he 
established the Visigothic kingdom with its cap- 
ital at ‘Toulouse. 

(2) Visigoths emerge from barbarism and adopt the’ 
manners and laws of Rome (418-485). 

(3) In the reign of Recarred (586-601) the Visigoths 
were converted from Arianism to the Catholic 
faith and became faithful children of the church; 
beeame demoralized and weak; never granted 
civic rights to the provincials. 

(4) Relationship between conqueror and subject; 

(a) Difference emphasized. 

(b) Visigoth governed by customary Germanic law. 
(c) Subjects governed by Roman law. 

(d) Marriages between the two peoples forbidden. 

(5) Conquered by the Saracens in 711. 

(6) A remnant still maintained their independence in 
the mountains of Asturias, and formed a basis 
for the present Spanish nation. 

(7) Influence of the Church on the Visigoths. 
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(8) Influence of the Visigoths on the Church. 
(Make an outline map of the Visigothic Empire). 


3. The Burgundians; “xc. Zrit. 


The Burgundians were a German race settled between the 
Oder and,the Vistula; they early came in conflict with 
the Alemanni, whom they defeated; crossed into Roman 
Gaul in the beginning of the fifth century, under Gundi- 
car, The Romans gave them one-half of their houses 

_ and two-thirds of their cultivated land, thus forming the 
first kingdom of Burgundy between the Aar and the 
Rhone with its capital at Worms, 413-443; thence they 
extended their power to the south of Lake Geneva and 
on both sides of the Rhone. 

(a) The Burgundians were at first Arians but, after 
the Frankish conquest, were gradually won over 
to Catholicism. 


4, The Vandals; 

Avurnoritigs: fH odgkin, Il, 210-506 (best account in Eng- 
lish); Gibbon, cc. XXXI, XXXII, XXXVI; Duruy, 
¢. 11; Emerton, c. IIT; Enc, Brit., art. on Vandals, 
Thatcher and Schwill, 36-38, 55-57% Oman, 7-17. 

(a) Early home of the Vandals. 
(b) Conversion to Arian Christianity (337-406); 

(1) Due to Ulfilas and the Goths. 

(2) Took Bible with them into Spain. 

(c) GAESERIC, KING (427-447); Oman, 7-1. 

(1) Character of Gaeseric. Hodgkin, [/, 228-229. 

(2) Outward appearance, 

(3) His creed, Arian. Says Hodgkin: ‘‘The resources 
wielded by this iron will and remorseless heart 
were pertinaciously directed to two great ob- 
jects, the humiliation of the Roman Empire and 
the extirpation of the Catholic faith.’’ 

(4) Sketch of his reign. 

(5) Vandal kingdom goes to pieces before the on- 
slaught of Belisarius, the famous general of Jus- 
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tinian, 534, and the Vandal is lost to history. 
In this struggle 150,000 lost their lives over a 
question which no Roman or German could un- 
derstand. 


IX. Second period of invasion; ©strogoths, Lombards, 
Anglo Saxons, and Franks; 


1. The Ostrogoths; 
AUTHORITIES: Gibbon, cc. XXXTIX, XLI; Hodgkin, I/1, r- 
9721, IV, entire; Kingsley, Lectures 1 V-Vi7. Sawe, 
Duruy, Lmerion, Thatcher and Schwiil, loc. cit. 
Oman, I-32, 80-88, 96-106 (an excellent short ac- 
count ). 


For the history of the Goths before their division see 
page 63. 

(a) Wanderings within the Empire. 

(b) Attained a higher degree of civilization than any 
other Germanic tribe; dress, manners and armor 
showed traces of Roman influence; they had been 
Christian for nearly a hundred years. 

(ec) State-building; 

(1) THEODORIC (455-526); Kingsley, Lectnres IV-V. 

(a) Birth and early training; suceeeds his father in 
475; meets Odoacer and the Heruli at Verona 
and defeats them in a terrible battle; captures 
Ravenna and makes it the capital of the new 
Ostrogothic kingdom; foreign policy. 

(b) Domestic policy of Theodoric; 

(1) Relations with the Church; An Arian, he tol- 
erated the Catholics. ‘‘Religion,’’ said he, 
‘Gs a thing which the king cannot com- 
mand, because no man can be compelled to 
believe against his will.’’ 

(2) Gave full protection to the Jews. ‘‘The ben- 
efits of justice must not be denied even to 
those who err from the faith.’”’ 


(2) SUCCESSORS OF THEODORIC (526-552). 
(3) OSTROGOTHIC WAR; 
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(a) A struggle for supremacy in Italy undertaken 
by Justinian, Emperor of the East. 
(b) The main reason for this disastrous war was, 
like that against the Vandals, a question of 
varying Christain faith. Here, too, nearly a 
half million lost their lives over a question 
‘they could not understand. 
(4) End of the Ostrogoths. 
(d) Influence of the Ostrogoths on the Church. 
(e) Influence of the Church on the Ostrogoths. 
(Make a map illustrating the Ostrogothic Empire). 


2. The Lombards; 


AUTHORITIES: Gibbon, cc. XLII-XLV,; Enc. Brit., art. on the 
Lombards; Duruy, GATT Emer iony ot VI, 57-595 
Kingsley, Lectures VI-[X; Hodgkin, vols. V and 
VT, complete; Oman, 181-203, 272-288 (excellent). 

(a) Earley home of the Lombards: 

(1) Found dwelling on the left bank of the Elbe in 

the second century; closely related to the Sax- 
ous; coarser grained than the Goths; eens 
connect them with Scandinavia. 

(2) In the fourth century they are found dwelling on 
the banks of the Danube, half Christianized; 
they were Arians. 

(3) They move westward into Pannonia where they 
dwell for some forty years. 

(b) Settlement in Italy. Kingsley, Lect. V, X. 

(c) Sketch of the kingdom (568-774). 

(d) Gradually converted over to Catholicism. 

(e) Lombard government. 

(f) Lombard laws. 

(g) Charlemagne and his Franks subjugate the Lom- 

bards and reduce them to vassalage in 774. 

(h) Influence of the Church upon the Lombards. 

(i) Influence of the Lombards ‘upon the Church. 


\ 


3. Anglo-Saxons; 


AUTHORITIES: Green, 7 he Making of England, c. 1, Hist. 
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of the English people, I, cc. I-Ill, Stubbs, English 
Constitutional History, 1, cc. I1I1-VI1,; Kemble, Sax- 
ons in England, vol. [, entire, Taylor, The Origin - 
and Growth of the -inglish Constitution, cc. [-I/T, 
Freeman, Early English Flistory, entire; Oman, 
Hist.of England, ce f-1il, Tf aine, “Tk ist of Lag 
lish Literature, 4-104. 


(a) The Saxons in their old home; 


(1) Saxons proper along the shores of the North Sea 
between the Ems and the Elbe; Frizians, west- 
ward from the Ems to the Rhine; Angles and 
Jutes occupied the Danish peninsula. 

(2) Description of the country occupied by these tribes. 

Taine, 9-104. 
(3) Description of the people. 
(4) Political institutions. 


(b) Conquest and settlement of Britain; 


(1) Roman conquest. 
(2) Teutonic conquest. Kent established in 455. 


(c) Establishment of the Saxon kingdoms; 


(1) Aella founded the kingdom of Sussex, 4gl. 

(2) Cerdic founded the kingdom of Wessex, 516, with 
its capital at Winchester. 

(3) Kingdom of Essex established, in 526, with its 
capital at London. 


(d) Establishment of the Anglian kingdoms; 


(1) In 547, the Angles appeared in the Humber and 
‘established the kingdom of Northumberland 
with its capital at York. 

(2) In 571, the kingdom of East Anglia was founded 
with its capital at Norwich. 

(3) Mercia was founded, in 584, with its capital at Lin- 
coln. 

(e) The Heptarchy; 


These seven little barbarian kingdoms now occupied 
the soil which the Romans held for nearly 400 years, 
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and by a very slow process finally consolidated into 
one kingdom. 
(f) The growth of national unity; 
wtubbs, I, ce. VI-VI1; Taylor, ¢. IV; Freeman, III, V. ro. 


(g) Conversion of the various nations to Christianity and the 
growth of unity in the National Church; /yeman, /, 79, 20. 


(1) Conquerors remain heathens for a century and a 
half. 

(2) Kent the first Christian kingdom. 

(3) Gregory’s plan of ecclesiastical organization. 

(4) Conversion of the East Saxons. 

(5) Conversion of Edwine of Northumbria. 

(6) Celtic monastery at Hii. 

(7) Missionaries from Hii convert the West Saxons. 

(8) Conversion of Mercians and Hast Anglians. 

(9) English Church accepts Latin Christianity. 7 ay- 
lor, I54. 

(10) The Whitby Synod. , 

FHladdam and Stubbs, Councils, IIT, 467, Gee and 
fl ardy, Documents L[llustrative of English Church 
esl, ox eae, tctlesiastical F7 tst., entire. 

(1) Theodore organizes the English Church and him- 
self becomes the first prelate whose jurisdiction 
extends over the whole island. This establishes 
the seniority of the Arch-Bishop of Canterbury. 


(h) The struggle for supremacy between Northumbria, Mer- 
cia, and Wessex; 


(i) Final Supremacy of Wessex. 


Make a map showing the step-by-step spread of Chris- 
tianity in England. 


4. The Franks; 


AUTHORITIES: Milman, IIT, rr; Gibbon, c. XXXII, Guizot, 
{Tistof Cita tit rance, C6:1-31V 2 Hist. of Brance; 
I, c. IX; Freeman, The Franks and the Gauls (His- 
torical Essays [ Series), Kitchin, Fist. of France, f, 
ce. I1I-X, Sir James Stephen, Lectures on the fist. 
of France, Lectures I-IV; Oman, 55, 66, 110-127, 
Duruge istyof Brance lc. LV: 
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(a) Franks before Clovis (241-481); 


(1) Origin of the Franks: (a) The name ‘‘Franks’’ 
occurs for the first time in 241 A. D.; (b) Home 
in the lower Rhine district; (c) In the middle 
of the third century they had spread themselves 
over the greater part of northern Gaul, and were . 
divided into two great families, (1) Ripuarii,, 
between the Rhine and the Meuse, and (2) 
Salii, upon either side of the Rhine, eastward to 
the Yssel and westward to the Scheldt. 


(b) Merovingian Franks (481-687); 
(1) Condition of Gaul in 481. 
(2) CLOVIS (481-511); 


Of the two great families, the Salii early develop 
the greater strength, and become masters of 
Northern Gaul, under their leader, Clovis. 

(a) Clovis with his Salian Franks overthrows Syag- 
rius at Soissons, 486, and extends the Frank 
boundary to the Loire—Story of the vase. 

(b) Marriage of Clovis and Clotilda (493). Clotilda 
was a Catholic; marriage was the means of 
converting the Franks to Catholicism, thus 
for the first time giving to the orthodox faith 
the sword arm ot a powerful German tribe. 

(c) War against the Alemani; battle of Lilpich 
(Tolbiachum); Conversion of Clovis; results; 
importance of the conversion of Clovis; alli- 
ance between Franks and Papacy begins 
(496). 

(d) Burgundy becomes tributary (500); hastens the 
unifying of these people with the Franks. 

(e) Conquest of the Visigoths (507): (1) Under- 
taken by Clovis mainly for territory; (2) 
Church lent its aid, as the Visigoths were 
Arians; (3) Visigoths driven beyond the 
Pyrenees. 

(f) Clovis becomes sole ruler of all the Franks and 
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reduces all Gaul to the Cat}rolic faith. 
3. Division of the kingdom of Clovis among his sons. 


4. Chief divisions of subsequent Merovingian his= 
tory; Avtchin, /, 67-96. 

(a) Lom the partition at the death of Clovis to the 
division of Lrankish Gaul into the three king- 
doms of Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgundy, 
5TLI-507. 

(6) The struggle between Austrasia and Neustria 
under Brunhild and Fredigond, 567-613. 

(c) The period of Dagobert, king of Neustria, 613- 
638. 

(d) The Royal Nonentities, to the battle of Testry, in 
which Austrasia under Pipin of Heristal, van- 
guished Neustria, 638-687. 

Getat least a general knowledge of these periods. 


(ce) Carolingian Franks to Charlemagne (682«768); 


(1) Origin of the Carolingians; Oman, 256-300. 

(2) Pipin of Heristal, grandson of Pipin of Landen, 
became ruler over all the Franks and did three 
important things; (a) Struggled to bring back 
under the Frankish rule the German nations 
east of the Rhine; (b) Rekindled in Austrasia 
the national spirit by beginning again the March 
parades; (c) He aided the popes and mission- 
aries in their efforts to Christianize the Ger- 
manic peoples beyong the Rhine, thus giving 
us, mayhap, the first, and almost the only, ex- 
ample of national aid to Christian missionaries. 


(3) CHARLES MARTRHL, MAYOR (715-741); 


(a) Defeated the Neustrians at Cambrai (717). 

(b) Drove out the Saxons and sent monks to con- 
vert them. 

(c) Became supreme head of the Franks. 

(d) Began the institution of mz/ztary service by con- 
fiscating a vast amount of Church land and 
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granting it by military tenure to such as would 

furnish horses for the struggle with the Arabs. 

The tenure thus established continued and 

formed the basis of medizeval knighthood. 
(e) The battle of Tours; results. 


4. Pipin le Bref (714-768); 


(a) Obtains the pope’s sanction to his taking the 
crown. 

(b) Conquered Aestulf, king of the Lombards and 
took from him the Exarchate of Ravenna, his 
recent conquest. This, embracing the cities 
of Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Fiorli, Urbina, 
and Sinigaglia, with all their dependencies, 
Pipin handed over to the pope. By means of 
this gift, known in history as ‘‘Pipin’s Dona- 
tion,’’ the pope became an important secular 
prince, 756. 


X. The Germans in their old home; ‘ 


(1) Locate the various German tribes that remained east 
of the Rhine in the Fatherland. 


2. Conversion of these tribes to Christianity; 
(a) Severin on the Danube. 
(b). Willibrod in Friesland. 


(c)» BONIFACEK OR WINIFRED, AN ENGLISH MONK; 


(1) Among the Hessians in 722. 

(2) Made a bishop of the Roman Church in 723. 

(3) Protected by Charles Martel. 

(4) Cut down a ‘sacred oak and brought to Chris- 
tianity the Hessians and Thuringians. 

(5) Organized the German Church, 742. 

(6) Made Mentz the seat of his Arch-bishopric. 

(7) Went as a missionary to the Frissians and was 
there martyred. 

(d) CHRISTIANITY AMONG THER SAXONS; 


(1) Struggle with Charlemagne. 
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(2) Compelled to be baptised. a) 
(3) After thirty years of war, the Saxons finally 
submitted to Chrisrianity (804). ‘ 
(Make a series of maps illustrating the various movements 
of the Germans, and the spread of Christianity ). 
XI. A RESUME; 


If we examine closely the characteristics of the Germans, 
which have now been passed in rapid review before our eyes, 
the most striking of all, will appear to be the intense individ- 
ualism and passion for personal independence which dominated 
- each member of the race. This feeling of personal, as distinct 
trom political or corporate independence, was unknown to the 
Romans and antiquity generally. In fact the Roman was so 
utterly voidof this element that he necessarily failed of com- 
predending the personal element in Christianity and satisfied 
his soul with forms and political ceremonies. It was the 
German who brought this passion for personal independence 
into the irrational society of that day and, like new wine in 
old bottles, it quickly proved too strong for its Roman envir- 
onment. After this spirit of liberty had destroyed the Em- 
pire the Germanic peoples assimilated, in some measure, the 
principles of liberty derived from the gospel and became the 
fountain of modern society. ‘The conversion of the Germans 
is the certain prophesy of the reformation. 


LECTURE XIV 


THE RISE OF MOHAMMEDANISM 


AutrHoritigEs: /rving, Mohomet and his Successors, Stobart, 
Islam and its Founders; Goodrich, Famous Men of 
Ancient Times, 7-24; Carlvle, Heroes and Hero-wor- 
ship, 39-71; Draper, Intellectual Development of Eu- 
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rope, cc. Xf, XTLL; Rigs freeman, Fflist. and Con- 
quest of the Saracens, Stephen, Lectures on the Fist. 
of France, Lectures Vl and VII, Enc. Brit., art. on 
Mohammedanism, Gibbon, cc. L-LXX, Milman, Hist. 
of Latin’ Chrisiianity, lV tc. 211; Guigot, Y1 tat op 
frances Durigy, (BROAD teeViE > VILS Sst Ge LY sy 
Oman, 204-225 (the poorest part of a good book), 
Thatcher and Schwill, 336-435 (excellent), L:merton, 
Irqg-13g; Gilman, Saracens. 


I. Mohammed and the Empire of the ae 
1. Arabia and the Arabs; 

Gibbon, ¢. LL; Milman TV els Dury eV Ly Stile ne 
7. and S., 336-342. 

(a) Soil and climate of Arabia; (b) Size of Arabia com- 

pared with the state you live in; (c) Condition 


of the people prior to the time of Mohammed; 
(d) Religion. MZlman, IV, c. . 


2. Birth of Mohammed (571);— 
Milman, IV, c¢. 1; Cox, The Crusades, c. 1; Church, The Be- 
ginnings of the Middle Ages, c. VI. 

(a) His early life and education; (b) The influence _ 
which led him to conversion -and the propoga- 
tion of a new faith (Compared with Paut); (c) 
His doctrines; (1) Confession of the unity of 
God; (2) Stated prayer; (3) Alms-giving; (4) 
The fast of the Ramadan; (5) Observance ofthe 
festival of Mecca; (d) The Hegira, July 16, 
(62275 Ce) Mecca Aan (f) Rapid spread of 
Islam and the causes for it; (g) Conversion of 
all Arabia to the new faith; (h) Death of Mo- 
hammed; (1) Quickening influence of Moham- 

ined on his people. 


3. Comparison between Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity; 


II. The successors of Mohammed; 
1. The orthodox Calips; Dura, 84-57. 
(a) Abu-Bekr, Mohammed’s father-in-law, was first 
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Caliph (632-634); (1) Collected the sayings of 
the Prophet under the titlé”of the Koran; (2) 
Revolt of the Arabs; (3) Conquered Syria. 

(b) Omar, another father-in-law of the Prophet, was 
‘chosen Caliph (634-643); 

(1) He strengthened the national Arabian charac- 
ter; (2) Maintained law and order; (3) He 
continued the work of his predecessor by the 
conquest of Palestine and Persia, to the 
north and east, and Egypt and the whole 
northern coast of Africa, westward; (4) 
Killed by one of his workmen at Kufa, in 
643. 

(c) Othman, a son-in-law of Mohammed, is chosen Ca- 
liph (643-656); 

(1) Character; (2) Revolt against him, led by the 
extreme orthodox Moslems; (3) Conquest 
and conversion of Persia; (4) Death of 
Othman atthe hands of revolted subjects 
(656). 

(d) Ali, husband of Fatima, the Prophet’s favorite 
daughter, chosen as Caliph by the mutineers and 
succeeded by the Battle of the Camel, in estab- 
lishing his power for a time; 

(1) Revolt of the Assyrians under their governor, 
Moawiya; (2) Civil war; (3) Assassination 
of Ali and overthrow of his house (661). 

2. The Omayyads (capital at Damascus); 


(a) Sketch a representative man. 
(b) Give a general sketch of the period. 
(c) Make a map. : 


3. The Abbassid Caliphs (750-1258); 
(a) Sketch the chief rulers of this house. 
Ill. The dismemberment of the Caliphate; 


‘‘Attheclose of the first century of the Hegira, the Ca- 
_liphs were the most potent and absolute monarchs of the 
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globe. “Fhe word that went forth from the palace at Damas- 
cus was obeyed on the Indus, on the Jaxartes, and on the 
Tagus.’’ 

But in a short time their extended empire was broken 
into fragmentg,’and the authority of the rulers of Bagdad was 
reduced to a shadow, by reason of internal dissensions and 
the ambition of governors and commanders. The process 
was strangely like that seen in the breaking up of the Caro- 
lingidn empire, only it lacked the chief element of feudal- 
ism. 

1. The establishment of the Caliphate of Cordova (755- — 
1035). 
2. Africa and the Fatimite-Caliphs (900-1171). 


IV. Civilization of Islam; 

Gibbon, cc. [-L1Il; Duruy, rio-122; Milman, Hist. of Latin 
Christianity, TL, 1915, Draper, c, ALL Sie vent Vs 
Thatcher and Schwill, 357-360. 

1. Literature and learning; 


(a) Established great universities. 

(b) Collected vast libraries and catalogued the books 
in modern style. 

(c) Christian students went to Spain to study. 

(d) Literature was studied with great zest, but Arabs 
did not create much: were largely copyists of 
the Greeks. 

(e) Philosophy, theology, law, rhetoric and philology 
were followed with avidity. Aristotle was the 
base of their system. 


2. Science; 


(a) Mathematics received great attention and they in- 
vented the numerals in use. 

(b) Medicine: studied physiology and hygine; J/ateria 
Medica, the same as ours today; surgery well 
developed. 


3. Commerce; very extensive. 
4, Inventions; 


oe 
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(a) Paper. ae a> 


(b) Distillation. 
(c) A: large number of medicines, etc. Cs ra 


LECTURE XV 


CHRISTIAN, LIFE; CHRISTIAN (WORSHIE; 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
Fisher, 155-162. 
1. Relation of Church and State. 
2. Deterioration of the Frankish clergy. 
3. The canonical life; 


(a) Clergy brought together in one house and regulated 
like Benedictine monks. 

(b) Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz (766), the leader of this 
movement. 


4, Abuse of patronage; “isher, 156. 
5. The Metropolitan system; 


(a) Needing great cities and political centralization; it 
had fallen into decrepitude in Gaul. 

(b) Attempt of Boniface to re-establish it. 

(c) Frankish Bishops preferred the authority of Rome 
to that of a neighboring metropolitan. 


6. The Papacy; 

(a) Grew continually by reason of three features; (1) 
Character and foresight of its bishops; (2) Mis- 
sionary zeal; (3) Alliance with Pipin, king of 
the Franks. 

(b) Pope Gregory I. Give a sketch. 

7. Therelations of the eastern and western churches. 


8. Second Trullan council (692). 
_9. The Papacy and the Franks (741-800); 
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(a) Trouble between the Pope and the Lombards 
(741). 

(b) Gregory III appeals to Charles Martel. 

(c) Pipin, son of Charles, desires to be king of the 
Franks. ; 

(d) Seeks the aid of the Pope in this matter. 

(e) Pope crowns Pipin on condition of his aid against 
Lombards. 

(f) Pipin defeats the Lombards and bestows the con- 
quered lands upon the Pope. thus beginning the 
Pope’s temporal power (752 —) 


10. Coronation of Charlemagne; 


(a) Charlemagne again conquers the Lombards. 

(b) Confirms the donation of Pipin. 

(c) Crowned on Christmas day, 800, as the successor 
of Constantine VI, in the west. 


ll. State of Christian life. 

12. Penances and indulgences. 

13. Masses for the dead. 

1%. Ordeals. . ‘ 

15. Ignorance of the clergy. 

16. Theology: 
(a) Isadore, of Saville (d. 636). 
(b) John, of Damascus (d. 754). 


(¢) The Paulicians; 


(1) Constantine, a member of dualistic sect, was 
stirred up by reading Paul, and founded a 
new sect called Paulicians; (2) Persecuted, 
eopectally, in Armenia; (3) Sect lived on till 
1204.’ 
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FIFTH PERIOD; FROM CHAREMAGNE TO 
GREGORY VIT (800-1073) 


LECTURE XVI 


IEE SP REALT OF CHRESTIANIT Y 
Lisher, 164-168. 
1. Christianity in Scandanavian countries; 


(a) Inhabitants of the Danish and Scandinavian Peninsu- 
la. See map. 

(b) Louis the Pious (814-840) sent Ansgar, a monk of 
Corvey, as a missionary among the Danes. 

(c) Christianity established during the reign of Swend. 

(d) Ansgar establishes a mission in Sweden (829-855). 

(e) Norman princes attempted to establish Christianity by 
force. 

(f) Destruction of heathen temple at Upsala (1075). 

(g) Christianity triumphant. 

(h) Christianity in Greenland and Iceland. 


2. Christianity among the Slavic nations; 


(a) Location of the various Slavic tribes (map). 
(b) Slavic manners and customs. 
(c) Slavic religion. 
(d) Bulgarians, a Lithuanian stock, settled on the lower 
Danube and adopted the Slavic language; 
(1) Attached to the Greek Church. 
(e) Moravians; See Brit. 
(1) Converted by Cyril and Methodius (868). 
(2) Overrun in 908 by Magyars, who gave rise to Bo- 
hemia and Hungary. 
(f) Bohemia and Huugary; See map. 
(1) Converted through their princes, Boleslaus II 
(967) and Stephen (997-1038). Roman Church. 
(g) Russtans. See Brit.; See map; 
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(1) King Vladimir (988) converted to the Greek 
Church. 
(2) The people converted by the use of the Slavic Bi 
ble. 
(h) The Pomeranians. See Brit.; sée map; 
(1) Christianized by Otto, Bishop of Bamburg. 
(1) Livonians; : 
(1) Conquered and Christianized by the sword. 
(j) Prussians; 
(1) Conquered and Christianized by the sword. 
(k) Poles and Wends; 
(Make a map illustrating all these. ) 


3. Christianity in Spain; 


(a) The Moslem conquest allowed considerable religiou: 
freedom. 
(b) Two classes of Christians; 
(1) Those boldly confessing Christ. 
(2) Those quietly following Christ. 


4. The Mongols; Enc. Brit., art. on Mongols. 


(a) Who were these Mongols, and where located ? 

(b) Prester John; 
(1) Extent of Kingdom. 
(2) Was he Christianized ? 

(c) Ghengis Khan. (1202); 
(1) Empire. 
(2) Religious views. 
(3) Missionaries sent to convert him. 

(d) Foundation of two Mongol Empires;. 
(1) One in Persia, converted to Mohainmedanism. 
(2) One in China; vain eflorts to convert this empire 

to Christianity. 
5. Efforts to convert the Mohammedans: 


(a) Francis of Assisi. 
(b) Raymond Lull (1236-1385). 


6 The Jews; 
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LECTURE XVII icy 


SAE POLY OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
Wen VATION OF THE CHURCH. TO. THE 
CIVIL AUTHORITY (800-1073 


\UTHORITIES: Greseler, LI, 188-248 (excellent); Neander, 11, 
91-103, Milman, Bk. IV; 12; Adams, Civilization 
During Middle Ages, 170-196, 227-258; Bryce, H oly 
Roman Empire, 52-76, Emerton, Medieval Europe. 
. Causes that led to the union with the Carolingians; 
Eimerton, Middle Ages, 47-54. 


(a) Weak defense of the Eastern Empire. 
(b) Invasion of the Lombards. 


2. Appeal to the Franks uuder Chasles Martel and Pipin 
(7522754); 


(a) Results. 
3. Functions of the Pope at this period; 


(a) Bishop of Rome; elected by the clergy and people of 
Rome only. : 

(b) Ruler of the Papel States, temporal. 

(c) Head of the Universal Church; z. ¢. Western Church. 


4. The Church and Charlemague; 


(a) Charlemagne made Emperor in 800; 
(1) Imperial theory. 
(2) Contemplated marriage between Charlemagne and - 
Irene, Empress of the East. 
(3) Coronation of Charlemagne (800). 
(4) Foundation of the new empire; 
(a) Results on both Roman and German tradi- 
tions. 


(b) Administration of Charlemagne cut into two divis= 
ions; 4ryce,c V. 
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(1) 
(2) 
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Civil administration.” See Syllabus of European Hist., 57. 
Ecclesiastical administration; 


While Charlemagne regarded himself as the civil 


ruler, his notion of his imperial functions extended 
to the sphere of religion and theology. He deemed 
himself a David rather than a Caesar Augustus, and 
with this idea he constantly interfered in the affairs 
of the Church. ‘‘His all comprehending, all per- 
vading, all impelling administration was equally 
and constantly felt by his ecclesiastical as by his 
civil subjects.’”’ 


(a) Ecclesiastical administration was divided into 


three heads; 


Organization of the hierarchy; 
Neander, IIT, 106-123. 

The mzssi dominict or royal commissioners in- 
spected the conduct, reported on the lives, fixed 
the duties, settled the tenure of property and ob- 
ligations, determined and apportioned the reve- 
nues of the religious as well as the temporal hier- 
archy. Charlemagne legislated for priests as well 
as laics, in each case with an absolute despotism. 
His Institutes arein the language of command to 
all classes. He organized his vast empire into 
twenty-one Archbishoprics. The bishops of the 
several sees had exclusive control of all ecclesias- 
tical affairs. Even monasteries which had not 
been heretofore looked upon as in any way de- 
pendent, were now made subservient to episcopal 
jurisdiction, while the whole hierarchy was 
brought under imperial control by Charles taking 
to himself the power of appointing all Bishops 
and compelling them to swear allegiance to him 
for their lands. The right of appeal lay from the 
Bishops to the Emperor rather than to the Pope. 
In this way, no matter by what gradation ofsteps 
you ascend, civil or ecclesiastic, it is Charlemagne 
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(2) 


(3) 


who is discovered at the swafimit of the social 
pyramid. 


° 


The nomination of ecclesiastics; 


There were no servants of the Church, from 
the least to the greatest, who were not sup- 
ported either by tithes which were coilected by 
imperial law, or gifts to the Church made or 
sanctioned by Charles. The whole clergy thus 
looked to him for appointments and livings, and 
he, in turn, while he fed them, legislated for 
them and in certain cases interfered with the doc- 
trines they preached. He admonished them fre- 
quently to pure lives and forced them to diligent 
study. He, also, provided for preaching in the 
vernacular, and insisted that the laity know the 
pater noster and the creed, and understand the 
main Christian doctrines. 


The creation of clerical beneficiaries. 


5. Power of the Papacy in the reign of Lothair I (S40- 
855); 


6. 


hs 


(a) Confusion in Roman politics. 

(b) The Roman constitution of Lothair I (834). 

(c) Germanic idea of law. 

(d) Roman law preserved by the Church. 

(e) The Pope the chief executive in Kome. 

(f) Papacy subject to the Empire but not to the King of 
Italy. 


Power of the Popacy during succeeding Carolingians; 
(a) Pope Nicholas I (855-867); 
(t) Papacy and the Greek Church. 
(2) Trouble in regard to the divorce of Lothair II, of 


Loraine. 


(3) Power over local churches as shown in case of 


Rothad and Hincmar. 


Legal foundations of Papal power; 
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(a) **‘Apostolic canons’’ of Dionysius Exiguus (500) consisting 
of: 


(1) Precepts drawn from the Bible and the writings of 
the Fathers. 

(2) Decrees of councils of the Eastern and African 
Churches. 

(3) Letters of Roman Bishops. 

(4) The Hispana-Isadorian Decretals. 

(5) Proclaimed by Charlemagne at Aachen (802). 


(b) Defects of early collections; 


(1) Carried back only so far as Christianity had a legal 
existence. 
(2) No decree of early Popes in existence. 


(ce) Forged decretals. NVeander, /1/, (376-353); 


(1) Evidence of their spuriousness. 

(2) Going back to the successors of Peter. 

(3) Nicholas I makes use of them. 

(4) Probable origin. 

(5) Purpose of the forgery; merton, 79. 
(a) Elevation of the Episcopate. 
(b) Elevatiou of the Papacy. 

(6) Importance of the forgery. 


(d) The decretal system; 


(1) Begins with the forged decretals. 
(2) Changes the tenor of Church control. 
(3) Is opposed to the Coxciliar T heory which; 
(a), Makes the Pope an executive officer only. 
(b) Makes the Church a democratic institution. 
(4) Is opposed to the Zvangelical 7heory which; 
(a) Makes no authority in the Church save that 
found in the earliest Christian documents. 
(5) Advocates the doctrine that the Papacy was 
founded by Christ himself. 


8. Papal supremacy over the Empire; 


(a) Aided by the fact that the Emperors were weak while 
the Popes were able. 
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(b) LouisII (871) seems to acknowledgé that his right to 
reign lies in the sanction of the Pope—Letter toBasil- 
ius; Emerton, Sr. 

(c) Pope chosen without Imperial sanction. 

(d) Charles the Bald made Emperor by John VIII. 

(e) The gain and loss to the Papacy by this victory. 


9. The Holy Roman Empire; 
Emerton, 89-148; Bryce, 61-80. 


' (a) Failure of the Carolingian Empire. 
(b) The Stem-Duchies of; 
(1) Bavaria. 
(2) Swabia. 
(3) Franconia. 
(4) Saxony. 


(¢) Conrad I o¥ Franconia, elected King of Germany; 


(1) The problem before him. 
(2) Influence of the clergy. 
(3) His failure. 


(d) Election of Henry I of Saxony, (919-936); 


(1) Refused the Church sanction. 

(2) Gave his attention to consolidating the German 
power. 

(3) Added Loraine to Germany. 

(4) Battle on the Unstrut with Hungarians. 

(5) Election of Otto I, son of Henry, as the successor 
to his father, by the German stems at Erfurt. 


(e) Otto I, 936-973); 
(1) Coronation at Aachen. 
(2) The Stem-Duchies as Ministri. 
(3) Otto’s struggle for supremacy. 
(f) The Papacy in 900; “merton, 115-779. 
(1) Source of Imperial power. 
(2) Causes of its decline; 
(a) In weakening the Empire, it had weakened 
itself. 
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(b). The Papacy a local power. 
(c) Trial of Pope Formosus. 
(d) Immorality. 

(g) A republican revival at Rome. 

(h) Otto called into Italy; 

(1) Success. 
_ (2) Marriage with Adelaide. 
(i) The battle on the Lechfeld (955). 
(j) Otto and Pope John XII. 


(k) ©tto crowned as Emperor (962); Revival of the 
Holy Roman Empire ? 


(1) The Roman constitution of Otto Il. Lmerton, 138-739. 
10. The Empire controls the Papacy; 
(a) Struggle over the choice of a Pope; result. 
Il. Comparison with Charlemagne’s Empire. 
12. ©tto’s Papal policy; /merton, 723, 144. 
(a) Control of Papal elections. 
(b) Support of Papal authority next to his own. 
13. Otto II (975-983); 
(a) Territorial changes; 
(1) Beginnings of Brandenburg (965). 
(2) Beginnings of Austria. 
(3) The Duchy of Carinthia. 
(b) Local corruption ot the clergy. 
14. Otto III. (982=1002); 


(a) Contrasted with Charlemagne and Otto I, merton, 
DSi, : 

(b) Nominates German Pope, Gregory V (996-999). 

(c) A new notion of the Empire. Lmerton, 159. 


15. Henry II of Bavaria (1002-1024); 


-(a) The electoral process. 
(b) Henry’s political character. 
(ce) Control of the bishoprics. 


(d) Three great issues between Church and State; 
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(1) Abolition of marriage of the clergy. 
(2) Purity of election in the case of all clergymen. 
(3) Bishop should receive his right to perform his duties 
Srom no layman, but from the Pope. ( 
(e) Henry appoints Bishops; 
(1) Following precedents of Charlemagne. 


(f) The Canons of Seligenstadt; 


(1) Heribert, Archbishop of Mainz, undertakes to con- 
solidate the German Church about himself. 
(2) Calls a council of the Suffragan bishops at Seligen- 
stadt in Franconia. 
(3) Two canons of this council (1022); 
(a) No person to go to Rome without the permis- 
sion of his Bishop. 
(b) A person condemned by his regular clerical 
superior for a clerical offense, cannot be 
legally absolved by the Pope. 


(g) The declaration of Hoechst (1024); 


(1) Pope Benedict III declared Heribert deposed from 
his Archbishopric for proclaiming the Canons of 
Seligenstadt: 

(2) A council of all the German clergy upheld Heri- 
bert and asked the Pope to reconsider his ac- 
tion. 

(h) Henry II and Monastic reform. 

(i) Henry II and Burgundy. 

(j) Papacy and Empire in harmony; 

(1) Council at Pavia (1018). 
(2) Decrees of the Pavian Council in Italy and Ger- 
many. 

(k) The Imperial idea fixed in European’ politics. 

(1) Death of Henry IT. 


16. The Empire atits height; “merton, 173-209. 
(a) Conrad II, 1024-1039; 


(1) General uprising against the Empire. 
(2) Opportunity for free election by reason of the fail- 
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(b) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
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ure of Henry’s line. 
Electoral conference made up of the chief men of 
the five Stems. 
Conrad of Franconia shosen as king (1024). 
Claims the Imperial crown as a right. 
Pope John XIX. 
Coronation of Conrad II. (1027). 
Annexation of Burgundy to the Empire (1032). 
Conrad and religious questions. 


(10) Conflict of elective and hereditary principle. 


(11) 
(12) 


Conrad’s theory of the Balance of Classes in Ger- 
many and Italy. 
Feudal constitution for Italy. 


(13) A Lombard conspiracy. 
(14) Roman legislation. 
(15) Pope Benedict IX, a ten year old boy (1033- 


1044); ‘ 
(a) A monster of crime. 
(b) Sold the Papacy to Gregory VI. 


(16) Death of Conrad (1039). 


Henry III. (1039-1053); e 


(it) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 
Ge 


Education of Henry. 

Clerical character of his reign. 

Strength of the Empire within. 

Development of Bohemia; 

(a) Conquest of Poland by Bretislaus, Duke of 
Bohemia. 

(b) Contest over the advancement of Bohemia to 
an Archbishopric. 

(c) Defeat of Bretislaus by Henry III. 

Christianity and German allegiance in Poland. 

Henry III and the public peace—‘‘Truce of God.”’ 

Henry III and the reforms of Cluny (1044). 

(a) Definition of Szmony. 

(b) Motives of Simony. 

(c) Effects of Simony upon the clergy. 

(d) Effect of Simony upon society in general. 
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(e) The attack of Cluny upon Sianony. 
(f{) Henry’s action in regard to the reform. 
(8) The Papacy under Tusculan control; 
(a) Benedict LX, 
(9) Henry’s first trip to Italy (1046); 
(a) Held a council at Pavia. 
(b) Synod of Sutri; 
(1) Tries the three claimants for the Papacy. 
(2) Deposes all of them. 
(c) Election of Clement II. (Suidger of Bam- 
burg). 
(d) Clement crowns Henry III as Emperor. 
(10) The policy of the German Papacy. 
(11) Leo TX. (1049-1054); 
(a) Elected by the Romans after his appointment 
by Henry III. 
(b) His conception of the Papacy. 
(c) Leo in France; 
(1) Synod of Rheims; 
(a) Attacks on Simony. 
(d) Synod at Mainz. 
(e) Synod at Rome. 
(12) Papacy becoming a popular institution. 
(13) Conflict of Church and State. Amerton, 212-239: 
(a) General social progress in Europe. 
(b) Beginnings of political theories. 
(c) The theory of the Papal power; 
(rt) Isadorian theory; dangers. 
(2) Dangers from the Empire. 
(14) Death of Leo IX (1054), and election of Vic- 
toni it. 
(15) Death of Henry III. (1056). 
(ec) HenryIV. (1056-1106); 
(1) Pope Victor II, Henry’s guardian during his min- 
ority. 
(2) Victor dies in 1057, and Henry’s mother is Regent. 
(3) Anti-German party elects Stephen X, 
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(4) Election of Pope Nicholas II. (1058); 
(a) Lateran Synod of 1059; 
(1) Establishment of the College of Cardinals. 
(2) Method of Papalelection. merton, 278. 





LECTURE XVIII 


Ci: RI STIAN LIFE AND: WORSHEP 
1. Ignorance and superstition of the times; 


‘“The common people too generally made religion to 
consist in adoring images, gathering relics, hearing and 
telling legends of miracles, and in going on pilgrimages.’’ 


2. Canonization; 


(a) ‘*The number of saints rapidly multiplied. Hitherto 
their memory had been cherished principally in those 
churches and countries with which their lives had 
been associated; but now, in accordance with the 
dominant hierarchical idea, they began to be canon- 
ized by the popes and to receive the homage of the 
whole Church collectively.’’ ‘‘Pope John XV set 
the precedent for this, by a bull issued in the year 
973, which conferred this distinction on Bishop UI- 
rich of Angsburg, who had died twenty years before, 
and whose pious and active zeal in the performance 
of every part of his official duty, assuredly deserved 

y the enduring remembrance of veneration and love.’’ 


3. Ratherius (d. 975); 


(a) Preached, ‘‘God is a spirit.’’ Certain clergymen re- 
sponded, saying, ‘‘What shall we do? We thought 
we knew something about God, but God is nothing 
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at all if he has not a head.”’ 0° 
(b) Speaks of the ignorance and viciousness of the clergy. 


4. The interdict; Veander, ///, 453-455. 


(a) Three gradations of guilt established; 


(1) Those who confessed their sins to the priest, and 
submitted to the penance which he imposed on 
them. 


(2) Those who were excluded from communion of the 
Church on account of notorious sins, but pre- 
sented themselves as penitents before the tri- 
bunal of the Church, submitted to the public 
Church penance, and after performing it, were 
restored to church-fellowship. 

(3) Those who contemned the authority of the Church, 
and refused to submit to the penalties she im- 
posed; 

(a) Expelled from the communion of the Church 
and anathematized. Such persons were 
unable to perform auy civil functions and 
were excluded from the society of Chris- 
tians and practically outlawed. 


(b) In some cases where this failed to accomplish 
its purpose, the zzterdict was resorted to. 
This fell upon tne whole province forbidding 
divine service, burial according to the rites 
of the Church, weddings, and even baptism | 
and the communion. 


5. Influence of the efforts of good men; 


(a) King Alfred of England. 
(b) Otfried, an Alsatian monk. 
(c) Pious laymen. 
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LECTURE XIX 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES 
Neander, LI, 456-530; tsher, 176-187. 
I. The Latin Church; Neander,; [11], 456-530. 


‘‘As in the first centuries it was necessary that the leaven 
of Christianity should gradually penetrate the entire intellec- 
tual life of the cultivated nations, before a new spiritual crea- 
tion, striking its root in the forms of the Grecian and the Ro- 
man culture, which Christianity appropriated, could in those 
forms completely unfold itself; so after the same manner it 
was necessary that the leaven of Christianity, which in the 
preceding period had been introduced into the masses of the 
untutored nations, should gradually penetrate their whole in- 
ward life, before a new and peculiar spiritual creation could 
spring out of it, which should go on to unfold itself through 
the entire period of the middle ages. And the period in 
which we now are must be regarded as still belonging to the 
epoch of transition from that old spiritual creation, which 
flourished on the basis of Grecian and Roman culture, to the 
new one, which proceeded wholly from Christianity, as ap- 
prehended by this rude stock of the human family.’’ 

1. The practical direction given to theology in the West- 

ern Church; 
(a) Men confined themselves to the exposition of the 
Scriptures. 
(b) Augustin and Gregory the Great were the Church 
teachers mostly studied. 
(c) Theologians of the period. 


2. Dialectical and speculative tendencies in theology; 


(a) The controversy of Fredegis with Agobard, of 
Lyons. 
‘(b) John Scotus Erigena (— 891); 
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(1) Birth and training. 

(2) A representative of the Irish ‘school of specu- 
lative philosophers. , 

(3) A resident at the court of Charles the Bald, 

' where he was encouraged in all his specu- 
lations. 

(4) A master of Greek and familiar with the writ- 
ings of the Greek fathers. 

(5) Permeated with Neoplatonism and pantheistic 
ideas. 

(6) The dominating thought of this man was to 
found a system of truth which should rest 
upon rational insight rather than upon the 
authorities of Church tradition. 

(7) Writings; 

(a) Concerning the Divisions of Nature. Gzve 
the analysts. 

(8) Died in England in 891. 


3. Evolution of a new spiritual creation in theology; 


(a) Alfred the Great and his plan for the culture of 
his people; 
(1) Translation of Gregory’s work, Regula Pas- 
torts, into English. 
(2) Establishment of schools. 
(b) Italy; 
(1) Ratherius, of Verona. 
(2) Otto, of Vercelli. 
(c) France; 
(1) Gerbert. 
(2) Berengar. 
(3) Lanfranc. 
(d) Germany; 
(1) Notker, of St. Gallen. 
(2) Williram. 


Il. In the Greek Church; Neander, 7/7, 530-551. 
1. The state of theology compared with the Latin 
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Church; < 
(a) Almost the only thing done in the Greek Church 
during this period was to collect and arrange 
the stores of the more living intellectual devel- 
opment of earlier times, without subjecting them 
to any original elaboration of thought. 
(b) Obstacles in the way of the free evolution of the 
Church. 
(c) Controversy concerning images; 
(1) Leo, the Armenian, and the image contro- 
versy. 
(2) Michael II and the image controversy. 
(3) Theophilus and the image controversy. ; 


III. Conflict between the East and the West; 


(1) Trouble between Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and Pope Nicholas I (846). 

(2) Dispute concerning the use of unleavened bread in the 
Lord’s Supper by the Roman Church. 


IV. Greek and Latin Churches permanently 
divided. 


V. Russians and other Slavs are converted 
to the Greek Church and thus add a 
vast territory to that body. 


VI. Adoptionist controversy (782-799). 
VII. Controversy concerning Predestination 
(847-868); 


(1) Gottschalk and his views, and the controversy over the 
same. 
(2) Semi-Pelagian Views. 


VIII. Controversy concerning the Eucharist 
(831). 
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IX. Great teachers in the Latin Church; 


(1) Bede (671-735). : 
(2) Alcuin (735-804). 
(3) Claudius of Turin (d. 839). 
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SLATE PERIOD: * FROM “GREGORY Vil FO 
BONTFACH VilT (10738-1294) 


AUTHORITIES: /isher, 782-240; Neander, IV, entire; Giese- 
ker LLL; RM lama DR WAL Bryce, The Holy 
Roman EMP E es Xe 


LECTURE XX 


NEW THEORIES OF UNIVERSAL GOVERN- 
MENT 


AUTHORITIES: Gueseler, I, 2g1-261; Milman, III, ce. I-L; 
Bryce, ct. X; Neander, Ill, 2g6> et. seg.; Stephens, 
fT ildebrand and his Times, 1-89; Vincent, Age of 
Flildebrand, 1-64. Duruy, c. XVII; Flallam, Pt. 1., 
¢. VII; Thatcher and Schwill, 257-261. 


I. Introduction; 


1. During the prevalence of Feudalism four classes were in 

irreconcilable conflict; 

a) Tne common people or non-feudal class, dwelling for 
the most part in cities and towns and engaged in 
commercial and manufacturing enterprises. 

(b) The feudal class, consideredas belonging to a higher 
rank than the common people, and having inter- 
ests in conflict with them. 

(c) The Emperor. | Representatives of the widest 

(d) The Pope. i authority. 

The rivalry between the Emperor and the Pope opened the 
way of escape to the common people from their lords and so 
developed the third estate which was destined in the fullness 
of time to overthrow both Emperor and Pope. 


Il. Theories of universal government; 


The centuries following Charlemagne developed two antag- 
onistic theories concerning the nature of empire, (1) The 
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State-Church Theory and (2) The Church-State Theory. 
(1) The State-@Church Theory; fe 


The State-Church Theory is best formulated by Dante in 
his celebrated work De Monarchia (1310-1313). It was as 
follows: 

(a) The rule of the world belongs of right to the Roman 
people. 

(b) The Emperor Augustus, as heir of the Roman peo- 
ple, ruled by divine right. 

(c) When the Western Empire fell the divine right to 
rule was vested in the Emperors of the East. 

(d) When Irene usurped the power legally belonging to 

_ her son, the right to rule again vested inthe 

Roman people. 

(e) This divine right passed to Charlemagne through 
the Pope who represented the Roman people. 

(f) When the Carolingian line failed this right passed 
back to the Roman people till, through the media- 
tion of the Pope, Otto the Great received it, 962. 
It thus continued to vest in the German Emperors 
till the time Dante wrote. 

(g) Such an empire is indispensable to the weal of 
human society. 

(h) The Emperor has his authority direct from God, and 
not in any way from the Pope. 


2. The Church-State Theory; 
Fimerton, 272-274. 


The Church-State Theory was fully developed if not 
originated by Augustine in his Czty of God. This 
theory was exactly the reverse of the one above. 

(a) It made the Church supreme, God’s sole institute 
and agent for working human welfare. 

(b) It did not set the state aside, providing it was sub- 
servient, but the Empire could suffer nothing but 
disgrace from the prevalence of such a doctrine. 
Innocent III says: ‘‘The Creator has fixed in the 
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firmament of the Church universal two dignities. 
The greater, the Papacy, governs souls as the sun 
by day. ‘The less, the Empire, governs bodies as 
the moon by night.”’ 

(c) The views set forth by Augustine were strengthened 
by the Forged Decretals of Isadore (840-860). 
Neander, [1l, 346-353; Brit., art. on Canon Law. 


LECTURE XxI 


THESE THEORIES IN CONFLICT 


AvuTHORITIES: JZ ilman, Bk. VII, Smith, Church During the 
Middle Ages, Vol. Il; Emerton, 212-270; Andrews, 
156-166, Stephens, 69-164, Adams, 239-243; Vin- 
cent, I-124. 


With the radical differences as to theories of function set 
forth above, no sane person would look for long continued 
harmony of action between these two parties. The question 
to be settled was, ‘‘Who shall remain master of the world, the 
heir of St. Peter or the heir of Angustus and Charlemagne ?”’ 
The struggle for mastery between these two rival authorities. 
forms one dark drama which is divided into three acts; (1) 
The War of Investitures, (2) Revolt of the Italian States and, 
(3) The triumph of the Papacy. 


I. War of Investitures; 
Stephen, 89-221. 
1.. Tendencies in the Empire; 
(a) In the latter part of the Carolingian period the Em- 
pire became a legal fiction, the title being worn 


now by a king of East Francia, and now bya king 
of West Francia. 
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(b) In the year 962, Otto founded the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. To this realm all Christians were theoreti- 
cally subject. 

(c) Henry III strengthens the imperial claim, but dies in 
1056 before accomplishing his plans. 

(d) Pope Victor II (1054-1057) favors the imperial 
theory and upon the death of Henry III is ap- 
pointed guardian of his infant son and adminis- 
trator of the Empire. 

(e) The Papacy in danger from the Empire. 

(f) Political disintegration of the Empire during minor- 
ity of Henry IV. 


2. Tendencies in the Church; 


The Church, adopting the views partially developed by St. 
Augustine iu his work De Civitate Dei, taught that God de- 
signed to found a kingdom of Heaven upon earth; that gov- 
ernments are usurpations unless they are subordinate to this 
main purpose of creation. ‘‘As the centuries passed, the hier- 
archy became more and more confident that the Kingdom of 
fleaven on earth meant the Kingdom of the Pope.’’ 

(a) But feudalism had demoralized the Church beyond 
hope of enforcing this belief upon the world. 

(1) North of the Alps the great secular lords had 
made the clergy their vassals. These eccle- 
siastics could receive zzvestiture, as proprie- 
tors of the fiefs attached to their clerical sta- 
tions, only after they had taken oath of fealty 
to the secular lord. The ecclesiastics denied 
this right of the secular lord to suzerainity 
over the Church estates, and claimed that the 
disposal of them should belong to the Church 
alone. The secular view prevailed for cen- 
turies. 

(2) In Italy the demoralization of the Church was 
more disgraceful than in the: North. 

(b) Anti-German party elects Pope Stephen X. (1057- 
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1058) and makes some headway against the im- 
perial party. 

(3) Lateran party. 

L-merton, 223-230. 

(d) Establishment of the College of Cardinals (1059) 
and consequent new plan of Papal election. 

(e) Ambrosian tradition in Milan. 

(f) Rise of the Pataria. 


(g) The Normans in Italy; 


(1) First acquaintance with the country. 

(2) Infeudation of the Normans with Apulia. 

(3) Normans dangerous to the Papacy. 

(4) Norman princes become vassals of the Papacy. 
(h) Countess Matilda of Tuscany. 
(i) Summary of Papal resources. 


3. Attempts at reform; 
(a) Under Otto I. ‘ 
Duruy, 192-196. 
(b) Under Henry III. 
Duruy, 235-238. 
4. Henry IV., the Champion of the Empire; 
AUTHORITIES: Duruy, 238-244; Stille, c. X; Hallam, 272, 


273, 340-342; Milman, Bk. VII, c. II; Floto, Kaiser 
fleinrichIV und Sein Zeitalter; T. and S. 257-2712. 


(a) Birth and early training; 459% 

(1) Six years old when his father died: 

(2) Placed under the guardianship of Pope Victor 
II, who died in 1057. 

(3) Under the care of his mother and, in 1062, that 
of Anno, Archbishop of Cologne and Adel- 
bert, Archbishop of Bremen. 

(4) Thoroughly spoiled in his training. 

(b) Married to Bertha, in 1036, when but sixteen years 
old. ss 
5. Hildebrand, Champion of the Church; 


AUTHORITIES: Vincent, cc. VII-XII, Stephen, cc. [X-XIIT,; 


\ 
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Emerton, 240-260; L.and S., 264-275; Art. in Brit. 

on Gregory VII, “is 

(a) Birth and early training. 

(1) Born at Soana in Tuscany in rors. 

(2) Father a carpenter. 

(3) Educated at the Monastery of St. Mary, Rome. 

(4) A resident of Cluny where he seems to have be- 
come prior. 

(b) Through his influence that Leo IX waited for formal 
election before assuming the office to which he had 
been nominated by the Emperor. 

(c) Is the power back of the Papal throne from Leo 1X, 
1048 to his own elevation, 1073. 


(d) @haracter of Hildebrand; 
Vincent, 118-124. 


‘‘Nature endowed him with an indomitable will, a restless 
energy, a dauntless courage, a clear perception, an imperious 
temper, an instinct of leadership, and an intellect of superior 
power and grasp. His education intensified his native pow- 
ers by narrowing their range. He was trained to rule in the 
school of implicit obedience. He was the child of the Roman 
Church, inspired from childhood with the highest ideas of its 
prerogative, and reared under conditions which developed 
knowledge of men, self-restraint, persistence and diplomatic 
subtlety.) Piet ae. He was above the moral level of 
his age only on the side of the grosser vices, * * * * * 
his ideas of veracity, justice and charity were those of a secu- 
lar medizval despot.’’ 

‘‘His natural disposition was stern and inflexible, and his 
bearing haughtly and insolent.’’ 

(e) Aims of Hildebrand; 
Emerton, 245; 
(1) He devoted himself to the organization of the world 
as a State over which the Pope should preside. 
This involved four specific purposes ; 
(a) To wrest from the Emperor the privilege of 
nominating the Popes, and so, to eman- 
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cipate the Papacy from all dependence on 
the Empire. 

(b) As a means to this end he desired to purify 
the Church itself. 

(c) To wrest from all nobles the privilege of 

nominating to ecclesiastical office of any 

grade. 

(d) To establish the supremacy of the Papacy 
over all temporal power. 


6. The struggle; 

Duruy, 239-241. 

It was neither a question of church fatronage or church 
purity which was now to be settled, but, rather: Shall Pope 
or Emperor be supreme ruler in Europe? 'The chief stages of 
this struggle were; ; 

(a) Rebellion in Saxony against Henry IV. 

(b) Alliance between the Saxons and the Pope. 

(c) Lateran Synod of 1075 and the decree against lay 
investiture. 

(d) Henry’s defiance of the laws of the Church following 
his victory over the Saxons. 

(e) Gregory’s warning and threat of excommunication. 

(f) National enthusiasm of the Germans shows itself in 
the Council at Worms, 1076, where Gregory is | 
formally deposed. 

(g) Gregory deposes and excommunicates Henry; 


(1) Effects of the excommunication upon the alle- 
giance of the Germans. 

(2) Effect in Lombardy. 

(3) Effect at Rome. 

(h) CANOSSA (1076); 

(1) Henry crosses into Lombardy with his wife and 
child before Gregory can make his way to 
Germany. 

(2) The proceedings at Canossa: The Emperor 
surrendered to the Pope in accordance with 
the following terms: ‘‘The Emperor prom- 
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ises submission and obedience and suspension 
of all regal functions, except necessary taxa- 
tion, until a council of the Church shall de- 
cide questions of controversy between the 
Emperor and his ecclesiastical and lay sub- 
jects.”’ 

(3) Who gained the, day at Canossa ? 


(1) Conflict continued in Germany; 


(1) Germans continue their struggle against Henry 
by electing Rudolph of Swabia as rival king. 
Saxons are the chief enemies of Henry. 
(2) Gregory recognizes Rudolph. 
(3) Rudolph killed in battle (1081). 
(4) Hermann of Luxemburg (1081-1088) set up as 
rival Emperor. 
-(5) An anti-pope, Clement III, is set up by Henry. 
(j) Henry in Italy (1081-1084); 
(1) Captures Rome. 
(2) Is crowned as Emperor by Clement III. 
(k) Normans capture and plunder Itaiy. 
(1) Death of Gregory VII at Salerno (1058). 
(m) Pope Victor III elected to succeed Gregory (1086- 
1087). 
(n) Development of parties in Germany; 
(1) ‘‘Landfrieden,’’ for the Emperor. 
(2) ‘‘Gottesfrieden,’’ for the Papacy. 
(o) Succession of parties against Henry; 
(1) Urban II, the Pope of the First Crusade (1088- 
1099); 
(a) Brings about the marriage of Countess 
Matilda with Guelph of Bavaria. 
(b) Persuades Conrad, son of Henry, to jointhe 
Papal party. 
(c) The Council at Clermont, 1095, proclaims 
anew the Gregorian principles. 
(d) Rebellion of Henry’s second son. 
(p) Death of Henry IV, 1106. 
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(q) Henry V (1106-1125) ;* 
(1) As soon as Henry is secure of his throne he 
takes up the policy of his father. 
(2) Agreement of April 11, 1111. 
(3) Final settlement of the Investiture. 


(4) Concordat of Worms (1122). 


%. Close of the War of the Investitures; 
(a) RESULTS; 2 


(1) The victory of the Papacy was ineffaceable; the 
victory of Pope Gregory was soon turned into 
defeat. 

(2) The conflict continued until, by the Concordat 
of Worms (1122), the Papacy was formally 
emancipated from control by the Emperor in 
purely ecclesiastical functions. In this way a 
part of what Gregory fought for became the 
law of Christendom. 


- (b) SIGNIFICANCEH OF THE RESULTS; 


(1) ‘‘The victory of the Church as consummated in 
the Concordat of Worms was one of the most 
important conquests in the long campaign of 
conscience against might. With Hildebrand, 
European society seems to be making its first 
satisfactory progress ‘‘out of chaos into cos- 
mos.’’ 

Buckle, History of Civilization, L, c. VIII, 

(2) The Papacy derived its right to rule Europe 
from the acquiescence of the people of Europe. 

Fisher, Reformation, 50, Laurent, LaPapaute, 174. 


8. RESUME. 
BIYCEs Gu V. 
II. Revolt of the Italian States; 


AvuTHORITIES: Jilman, Bk. VII, c. VII, Sismondz, I, cc. 
' VITI-[X; Emerton, 271-312; Adams, 248-257; Vin- 
cent, 189-282; Bryce, ¢. XIy T. and S. 285-206, 
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Coxe, Hist. of the H ouse of Pie eis Andrews, 166- 
173, Duruy, 243- 257.. ie 


1. Introduction; 


The events now to be considered are not an interruption 
of the action of the medieval drama. ‘They serve but to has- 
ten the plot: (a) In the first place they betray the spirit of 
the two authorities which now claimed the allegiance: of the 
world. (b) The struggles of the Italian cities resulted in the 
first assertion of political principles which were afterwards 
made the foundation of modern liberty. (c) The struggles of 
these cities indirectly forced the decision of the contest be- 
tween Papacy and Empire. 


2. Geographical outline (see map); 


(a) Piedmont, (b) Lombardy, (c) Venice, (d) Liguria, 
(e) Tuscany, (f) States of the Church and (g) 
Naples and Sicily. 
fisher, Outlines of Universal History, 270. 


_3. Origin and characteristics of Italian towns; 
Duruy, 248; see pages 19-20 of this outline. 


(a) Most of them originated in the old mzamnzczpia of 
Rome and had kept alive the municipal govern- 
ment of that time. (b) These towns had become 
the feudal possessions of Lombard Nobles. (c) 
It is here that the instructive part of modern 
Italian history begins. Whole’ populations in 
towns began to realize that they had common 
bonds of interest against oppressors. By acting 
up to this knowledge, the Italian towns led 
Europe away from anarchy and absolutism. 
This process began early in the ninth century. 
(d) Towns were rebuilt and defended against 
bandits. 

(e) Towns vs. country; 

Gutzot, Lecture VI. 


(1) Struggle of towns against their over-lords. 
(2) Union of towns against the nobles led to the 
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granting of charters of liberty from feudal 
exactions. 
(f) Countess Matilda the last of the great feudal no- 
bility. Nothing but a mixture of little inde- 
pendent lords and republican cities were to be 
seen from the Alps to Benevento. 

(g) Government in these towns. 


Duruy, 248. 
AL Imperial rule in Italy; 


(a) During the eighty years which followed the corona- 
tion of Otto I (962), twelve German invasions of 
Italy were made to enforce imperial claims. These 
generally met with failure; (b) Italian lords paid 
tribute to’ the German Emperors as to their suze- 
rains, but were otherwise free; (c) War of Inves- 
titures completed dismemberment of Italy, each 
town acting independently; (d) Citizens of towns 
lost all national feeling. Each town had its own 
form of government. Industry developed and 
wealth accumulated; (e) Venice a typical city. 

(1) Strength. : 
(2) Weakness. 


5. Republican Revolution (1143); 


In this republican revolution two scenes are so prominent 
as to demand special notice; 
(a) The Republicanism of Arnold of Brescia at war with 
both Pope and Empire; 
(1) Revival of legal study in Italy. 

(2) Revival of the Roman Senate. 

(3) Teaching of Abelard at Paris. 
(4) Arnold, an enthusiastic pupil of Abelard; 
(a) Arnold’s theory of Church reform and con- 

sequent antagonism of the Papacy. 

(b) Arnold’s influence at Rome, where com 


munistic ideas were now dominant. 
Milman, Bk. VII, c. VI. 


‘ 
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(c) Empire and Papacy combine against Arnold 
and his republic. sd 
(d) Arnold, ‘‘the first martyr to liberty.”’ 
(6) The Church lending its influence to the cities to under- 
mine the power of the Emptre, 
Lemerton, 298-300. 
t) -Ihe Roncagliaw Diet of 1 et establishes the law 
of the Empire. 
(a) The Regalia. 
(b) First siege of Milan. 
(2) Conflict of Papal rights with this law. 
(3) Alliance of the Papacy with the Communes. 
6. Two great parties are distinguishable in this strug=- 
gles 
(a) GUKLPH, POPK, PROGRESS, LIBERTY; 
1) Origin of the name Guelph. 
(2) Stands for territorial as against royal authority. 
(3) Circumstances make it the Papal Party. 
(b) GHIBELLINE, EMPEROR, CONSERVATISM. FEUDALISM: 

(1) Origin of the name Ghibelline. 

(2) Stood for inherited interests, in Italy, as against 
both Papacy and Democracy. 

(3) The great Hohenstaufen family becomes the 
center of this party and Frederick I. the sec- 
ond of this line of Emperors, the first great 
leader. 


7. Incidents of the struggle; 
Sismondt, Short Hist. of the Italian Republics. 
(a) Siege of Milan (1161-1162). 
(b) LOMBARD LEAGUE (1167); is 
(1) Under the leadership of Milan. 
(2) League and Emperor in conflict, 
(3) Foundation of Alexandria (1168). 


(4) Pope opposed to peace. 
(c) Campaign of 1176. 
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(d) BATTLE OF LEGNANO and Truce of Venice, 1177. 
(e) Peace of Constance (1183); 


Another compromise, but noticeable as anticipating 
Magna Charta in virtually asserting the principle 
that rulers as well as ruled are subtect to law. 


8. Conclusion; 

The political virtue of a people is tested by tlte course they 
take when the immediate interests of each do not appear to 
be at all affected by the fortunes of others. The Peace of 
Constance marks a short advance of political righteousness 
and equity in its immemorial struggle with wrong. When 
the conflict was resumed, the successors of Hildebrand had 
gained such advantage that they subjected the lawless princes 
of Europe to the rule of the Church, until a form of govern- 
ment was devised superior to both Empire and Papacy. 


Iii. The Triumph of the Papacy; 


AUTHORITIES: Duruy, 255-2595 Milman, Bk. [X-X, Free- 
man, LLtstorical Essays, .Third Series, Oliphant, 
lrederick If; Gieseler, Il, 297-311, Fisher, 280-285, 
Bryce, CADALLS WD aper STL EA TP SISO RAT. 1 ene 
V-XI, Bowden, Life of Gregory VII, Stille, 315- 
334; Emerton, 313-356; Adams, 213-257; Vincent, 
QAO-9STy L. GHA SS G0 2-927. 

PoPES. EMPERORS. 

Elenite Vly, Loo n1o7. 

Philip and. Otto, rivals, 1197. 

Innocent III., rr98-1216. Otto IV., 1197-1208. 

Honorius III. 1216-1227. nhaied 


Celestine III., 1191-1198. 


Gregory IX., 1227-1241. -Rrederick LL.,, P202=8250, 
Celestine [V., 1241-1243. 
Innocent, IV., 1243-1254. 
1. Progress of Papal power from Gregory VII to Inno= 
cent IIT (1085-1198); 
Milman, Bk. [X, c. L. 


During the century, and more, between Hildebrand and 
Innocent III, there was no proclamation of the claims of the 
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Papacy so signal as that made at Canossa, but those claims 
had, nevertheless, been abated not one jote _Adrian IV and 
Alexander III advanced claims which were identical with 
those of Hildebrand. Before the time of Innocent III, the 
Popes had actually many precedents involving the superiority 
of the Roman Pontiff'to all other rulers, and even his suprem- 
acy over them. ‘Through long familiarity with the assum p- 
tion, Christendom ceased to consider it extravagant. 


2. Condition of the Christian world at the accession of 
Innocent III. 


Milman, Bk. IX, ¢. 1, 472 (Standard Ed.) 


‘Wherever Innocent cast his eyes over Christendom and 
beyond the limits of Christendom, appeared disorder, con- 
tested thrones, sovereigus oppressing their subjects, subjects 
in arms against their sovereigns, the ruin of the Christian 
cause.”’ 


3. Reign of Innocent III (1198-1216); 
Milman, Bk. 1X, cc. [-TV. 


(a) Birth and early education. 
(b) Cardinalate. 

(c) Election to the Papacy. 

(d) INNOCENT’S THEORY OF THE PAPACY; 

(1) The ideal of the pontifical character is expressed 
by Innocent III in his inaugural sermon. ‘‘The 
vicegerent of Christ is less than God, more than 
man; he judges all men and is judged by none.”’ 

(2) Yo carry out this high ideal was the object of In- 
nocent’s life. Unequivocal acts tollowed his 
bold words. 

(3) Innocent’s dealings with Philip Augustus. 

(4) Innocent’s dealings with King John of England. 

(5) INNOCHKNT AND THE EMPIRE; 

(a) The chief actors in this third act of the drama 
are Hildebrand’s successors on the one hand, 
and the successors of Henry IV on the other. 
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On the death af Henry IV (1177), his son 
Frederick (II) was left to make good his 
guast Claim upon the imperial crown. 


(b) BIRTH AND EARLY TRAINING OF FREDERICK; 


(1) Only three years old at the death of his 
father. 

(2) Heir to Sicily by his mother. 

(3) Heir to Germany through his father. 

(4) Skilled in all the learning of his time. 


(c) PERSONAL, CHARACTER OF FREDERICK; 


(1) Of tremendous energy and strength of charac- 
LET 
(2) Artful, cynical, skeptical. 

(d) The Pope determined that Frederick should 
not become politically strong. He therefore 
gave Germany over to ten years’ of civil war 
to prevent this taking place. 


(6) SUMMHRY OF INNOCEHNT’S REIGN; 


(a) He advanced grand views. 

(b) He adopted energetic methods. 

(c) He raised papal pretentions to the highest point. 

(d) He laid firm the foundation of the Theocracy. 

(e) He bequeathed to his successors a struggle not 
merely with princes, but with the rising tide 
of political intelligence, ; 


4. Frederick II as Emperor (1212-1250); 
Bryce, 167-287, Milman, Bk. X, ce. I-V. 


(a) Relations to the Papacy. 

(b) Represents the theory of coordination: he recognizes 
the spiritual sovereignity of the Pope, but denies 
to him /emporal sovereignty. 

(c) His power really established by the Battle of Bou- 
vines, 1214. 

(d) Gave and broke a pledge to reside in Germany. 

(e) Excommunicated three times. 

(ft) He calledthe Saracens to his assistance and attacked 
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a second Lombard League which was a papal en- 
gine against the Emperor. 44 
(g) Crusade against the Emperor finaily successful. 
_(h) Death of Frederick II, 1250. 
(i) Contending parties both suffer a reductio ad absurdum. 
(j) The fall of the Hohenstaufen. 


5. Theory of government which prevailed after the 
struggle; formulated bo Gregory IX; 


Hlatlam, c. 11; Milman, Bk. X, ce-AV, V; Bryce, ic. XIU. 

(a) Coditication of the Decretals,; ' 

(1) Given to Raimond de Penneforte to accomplish. 

(2) ‘‘Promulgated asthe statute law of Christendom, 
superior in its authority to all secular laws as 
the interests of the soul were to those of the’ 
body, as the Church was of greater dignity 
than the State; as the Pope higher than any 
one temporal sovereign, or all sovereigns of 
the world.’’ 

(b) From 1250, Europe acquiesced for half a century, 
and the greater part of Europe for two centuries, 
in the view which had been formulated in the 
canon law during the pontificate of Gregory IX 
(1227-1241). 

(c) Summary; 

In the rough, Europe was, from 1250 to the 
Reformation, as complete a theocracy as was ever 
the Jewish nation at its best estate. 

6. Investiture conflict in Englands 

(a) Anslem and William Rufus. 

(b) Thomas a Becket and Henry II (1162). 

(c) Result of this conflict. Green. 

7. Innocent IIIf and Philip Augustus. 
8. Albigensian Crusade. 

9. The Inquisition. 

10. The Sicilian Vespers (1282). 
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Il. Relation of the clergy to the civil courts. 


12. Papal usurpations and extortions. 


LECTURE XXII 


MONASTICISM,:: CHIVALRY, (AND Tae 
CRUSADES (1073-1294) 


I. Monasticism; 
Stille, c. XII; Hallam, 634; Neander, IV, 232-293. 


(1) Rise and growth of Monasticism. Review. 
(2) Monasticism in the West; ; 

(a) St. Benedict and his works (480-583); (b) St. 
‘Bernard and his works (1091-1153); (c) St. 
Dominic and the Order of Friar Preachers 
(1170-1221); (d) St. Francis and the Order of 
Minorites (1181-1223). 

(3) Advantages of the Monastic system; 

(a) Largely due to Monks that the Church owed its 
victory over the barbarians; (b) They were the 
teachers of the Middle Ages; (c) Checked flag- 
rant social evils; (d) Encouraged spiritual life. 

(4) Evils of the Monastic system; 

(a) Monasteries became nurseries of indolence and 
profligacy; (b) Cast contempt on women and 
degraded domestic relations; (c) Withdrew from 
active life the choicest spirits of the age; (d) 
Favored Popes as against bishops and secular 
rulers. 

II. Chivalry; 
; Stille, 347-351; Duruy. 
(1) Chivalry defined. 


/ 
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(2) Origin of the institution. 

(3) Its universality. ik 
(4) The Church and Chivalry. 

(5) The training of the knight; 

(a) Began at the age ofseven; a page or valet till four- 
teen, at which time he became a squire. 

(hb) Trained in all manly and martial duties by the 
lord, in religion, love, and ediquette by the 
ladies. 

(6) Ceremony of kuighting; the tournament; character of 
the knight; decline of chivalry. 
(7) The Military Orders; 
(a) Templars (1119). 
(b) Hospitallers (1099). 


Ill. The Crusades; 


AUTHORITIES: .Gzb6on, LVII,; Sybel, Hist. of the First Cru- 
sade (valuable for chapter on the sources), Guitzot, 
Civilization in europe, VIII; Michelet, France, Bk. 
LVcs LTT, Duray, co XiX, Ktichin, france, 1, 20. 
Cts Gs WiC dae dh hexCrusades., AES. (On excel 
lent little book): Ludlow, Age of the Crusades, in 
Ten Epochs of Church History, Emerton, Medieval 
Europe, 157-158, 359-397; Mombert, A Short Hts- 
tory of the Crusades, Porter, A Hist. of the Knights 
of Malta; Oman, The Art of War in the Middle 
Ages; Scott, The Talisman; Thatcher and Schwill, 


360-434. 

1. Definition; 

‘The Crusades’ were expeditions’ of armed Christians 
against Pagans, heretics and Moslems.’’ ‘They were divided, 
according to the field of operations into, (a) astern and (b) 
Western Crusades. 

(a) KASTERN CRUSADES; 


(Trace each on a map. ) 


First Crusade, 1096-1099. Duruy, c. XIX. 
Second Crusade, 1147-1149. Gibbon, ¢. LIX. 
Third Crusade, 1189-1192. Wilman, IV, c. VIL. 
Fourth Crusade, 1202-1204. A7ilman, IV, c. VI. 
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Fifth Crusade, 1228-1226. Duruy, c. XX, 
Sixth Crusade, 1248-1254. Duruy, c. XX. 
Seventh Crusade, 1270. Duruy, c. XX. 


(b). WESTERN CRUSADES; 


[rving, Conquest of Granada, JA1 ilman, Te. 60. VALE TX, He 
best), Michelet, France, Bk. IV, cc. VI and VII; 
Duruy, ce; XXTEXXV. 

(1) Spanish Crusade, 1086. Duruwy, Bk. V, c. XX. 
(2) Albigensian Crusade, 1208; 
(a) Carried on by Simon De Montfort and his 
men; incited by Innocent III. 
(3) Prussian Crusade, 1230. 
Tuttle, Prussia to Frederick the Great, 293, et seq. 
2. Motives of the Crusades; 

(a) RELIGIOUS; 
(1) Passion for Pilgrimages. Duruy, c. XIX. 
(2) Mussulman interference with pilgrims. 
(3) Peter the Hermit, the typical agitator. 

(b) SECULAR; : 


(1) A general poverty from over-population. 
,(2) Ambition of temporal princes. 

(3) Ambition of feudal aristocracy. 

(4) Hopes of the multitude. 


3. State of crusading society; Lmerton, 368-372. 


(a) Popular ignorance and credulity. 
(b) The excesses of the crusaders; 
(1) Expeditions of rabbles. 
(2) Improvidence and superstition illustrated by 
the siege of Antioch. 
(3) Barbarities in the city of Jerusalem 


4, Consequences of the Crusades; imerton, 372 397. | 


(a) INTELLECTUAL; Duruy, cc. XXTT, ZX. 
(1) New ideas of government. ° 
(2) New ideas of commercial enterprise. 
(3) New ideas of industry. 
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(4) New ideas of aesthetics. 


(b) POLITICAL; 


(1) Prussian Crusade extended the boundaries of 
Christendom. 
(2) Albigensian and Spanish crusades helped to 
unify France and Spain. 
(3) Undermined Feudalism to the advantage of 
Monarchy; 
(a) By the consolidation of fiefs. 
(b) By bringing holders of the soil into more 
direct relation with the suzerains. 
(c) By transfer of many estates to freemen pat- 
ronized by kings. 
(d) By hastening adoption of Roman jurispru- 
dence. 
(e) By modifying the military system. 
(4) Crusades assisted in developing Chivalry, a 
close corporation of the nobility. 
(5) And the great semi-religious military orders 
were rivals of independent princes. 
(6) They weakened power of feudal, over non-feudal 


class; 
(a) By removing obstructions to emancipation 
of serfs. 
(b) By reversing the maxim: ‘‘a vagrant is a 
ser. | 


(c) By diffusing ideas of human equality. 
(c) ECCLESIASTICAL; Duruy, loc. cit. 
(1) Increase of the power of Rome. 
(a) Final separation between Eastern and 


Western Christendom. 
(b) Partial emancipation of European thought. 
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LECTURE XXIII 


THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINE 107 0: 12977 


AvuTHORITIES: -:merton, Medieval Lurope, 436-476; Duruy, 
loc. ctt.; Fisher, Hist. of the Christian Church, 208- 
226; Neander, IV, entire; Gieseler, IT, entire; M iul- 
man, Bks. VI-VIT. 


I. Scholasticism; 


Enc. Brit., art. on Scholasticism, Thatcher and Schwitll, 
S59T-590. . 

‘“This intellectual system of the Middle Age, which re- 
ceives its character in the eleventh century, and then contin- 
ues to hold sway at the schools until well toward the Refor- 
mation, is called Scholasticism. Scholasticism engaged to 
explain to the reason the dicta of faith.’’ 


(1) Origin of scholasticism; scholasticism and the univer- 

sities; scholasticism and Plato and Aristotle. 

(2) The great schools or divisions of scholasticism; 

(a) Nominalism. 
(b) Realism. 

‘“The end of the eleventh century is marked by the origin 
of the dispute between realism and nominalism. The rising 
schools of northern France, and particularly Paris, were just 
forming a new centre of study and light Here one Roscel- 
linus, a canon of Compiégne, for the first time systematically 
expounded the difference between classes and the individuals 
making up the classes. The individuals, he said, are the 
only realities, whereas the classes are but names or labels by 
which we sort our knowledge. -So, ¢. g., the words man, | 
horse, etc., are like so many blank forms ‘or pigeon-holes 
where we preserve all the facts which individual men and 
horses co1vey to us. Nobody ever saw /¢Ae horse, but only 
particular horses, and if one should by chance never meet a 
horse, one could not possibly have a general conception about 
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it. Therefore, the term horse is not a reality, but only a 
name. Roscellinus and his followers received the designa- 
tion of nominalists (from zomen, name). Opposed to them 
were the orthodox, who called themselves realists. Anselm 
of Canterbury, an Italian by birth, who had been trained in 
the schools of northern France, championed their views 
against Roscellinus. Man, horse, etc., said he and hisschool, 
have a real existence in the realm of the universal Mind, and 
individual men and horses are shaped to correspond with 
them. UOniversalia ante rem was their position, just as Uzz- 
versalia post rem characterizes that of their adversaries.”’ 


(3) Importance of this controversy. 
(4),The scholastic method; 
(a) Instrument of discussion, the Syllogism; 
(1) Propounding the question. 
(2) Negative and affirmative arguments. 
(3) Conclusion. 


5. Divisions of the scholastic era; 


(a) Nominalism, tenth to twelfth centuries. 
(b) Realism, thirteenth century. 
(c) Nominalism again (1321-1495). 
(6) Extent of knowledge of the schoolmen. 
II. Schoolmen of the First Era (Nominalists); 


(1) Lanfranc, Anselm, Roscellinus, Abelard, and Bern- 
hard of Clairvaux. 

(2) Study the doctrines of each as given in the several 
articles in Hne. Brit., under these names. 


Ili. Great increase in the knowledge of the works of 
Aristotle (1132-1200). 


IV. Schoolmen of the Second Era (Realists); 


(1) Alexander of Hales (d. 1245), Bonaventure (1221- 
1274), Albert the Great (1193-1280), Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274), Duns Scotus Erigena (1265 or 
1275-1308), Roger Bacon (1214-1294), and Raymond 
Lull (1235-1315). Sketch each. 
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V. Schoolmen of the Third Era (Nominalists); 
(1) William of Occam (d. 1341) and Gabriel Biel (d. 1495). 
VI. Views held during this period concerning; 


Pantheism; Evidences of Revelation; Faith and Reason; 
The Being of God, (Anselm’s argument); Divine 
Providence; Acceptillation theory; Grace in sanctifica- 
tion; Justification; Faith; Virtues; The Sacraments 
(Baptism, Confirmation, and the Eucharist); Trans- 
substantiation; Penances and Absolution; Indulgences; 
Treasury of merits; Extreme unction; Ordination and 
Marriage; Invocation of Saints and of Mary; Doctrine 
of Hell: Limbus Infantum; Limbus Fratrum. 


LECTURE XXIV 


SOME ASPECTS OF RELIGION AND WOR- 
SHIP IN THE MIDDLE AGES ; 


Fisher, 227-239. 
1. Contrasts in the Middle Ages; 


Prince and peasant; Bishop and monk; Cathedrals and 
,hovels; Flagrant wickedness and sanctity. 


2. Defective yet real piety; 


Life of conscience; Good and evil spirits; Worship of Saints 
and of Mary. 


3. The penitential system; 


Fasting and scourging; indulgences; pilgrimages to Rome > 
or Jerusalem. 


A. Influence of the Church in relation to war. 
5. Relation of the Church to Slavery: 


“I 
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Origin of slavery according to Augustine; position of Greg- 
ory the Great; Pope and Council on Slavery; Abbey of 
Tours possessed 20,000 serfs in 800; promoted the cause 


of freedom by proclaiming the dignity of human nature. 
6. Ordeals and tortures; 
Origin; use. 
%. Charity. 
8. Church architecture; 
Romanesque; Gothic style. Fisher, 236. Cardinal Newman. 


9. The Liturgy and preaching. 
10. Hymns. fisher, 238. 
ll. The religious plays [isher, 239. 
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SEVENTH PERIOD: FROM BONTFACE VIIT 
TO NESE THESIS (1294- LOT 


LECTURE XXV 


THE CHURCH AND: DHE: LALPACY ROW 
BONIFACE IIT TO THE COUNCIL AT PISA 
(1294-1400) . 


Fisher, 240-254; Milman, Bk. XII, 15-256, Bk. XIII, 228-346. . 
lI. The spirit of nationalism. 
2. Contest of Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair; 

(a) The jubilee at Rome; (b) The Bull Uxam Sanctam; 
November 18, 1302; (c) Philip’s appeal to the na- 
tion; (d) Death of Boniface; (e) Results of this con- 
flict. “ae 


- 3. Literary attacks an the Papacy; 


(a) Egidius ue Colona (7336); (d) Dante, in ee ‘‘De Mon- 
archia.’ ; 
4. The Babylonian Captivity; 
(a) Benedict XI (1294-1304); 
(1) Decrees against Philip annulled. 
(b) Clement V (1305-1314); 
(1) Removed the seat of the Papacy to Avignon. (2) 
Suppression ofthe Templars; (3) Contest with 
Henry VII. 
(c) John XXII (1314-1334); 
(1) Contest with Louis of Bavaria; (2) Occam (1280- 
1347) on the Papacy;. (3) The work of Marsil- 
ius of Padua. 
(d) Benedict XII (1334-1342); 
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(1) Under the dominance of the French king, Philip 
VI; (2) Decision of the electoral college (1338). 
(ey Clement VI (1342-1352); 
(1) Louis of Bavaria and Margaret of Maultasch; (2) 
Papal extortions; (3) Rienzi. 
(f{) Innocent VI (1352-1363); 
(1) Resistance in England; 
(a) Statute of Provisors; (b) Praemunire. 
(g) Urban V (1362-1370); 
(1) Left Avignon for Romé, but returned. 
(h) Gregory XI (1370-1378); 
(1) End of the Babylonian Captivity. 
5. The great Schisms; 


(a) Rival Popes—Urban VI and Clement VII. 
(b) Boniface IX and Clement VII; 
(1) Vain efforts to heal the schism. 
(c) Benedict XIII.( 1394-1424). 
(d) Benedict XIII and Gregory XII. 


6. Cardinals call a council at Pisa. 


LECTURE XXVI 


THE REVORALING COUNCILS: THE CHURCH 
ON Dien PALACY VO THE ACCESSION 
OF FIOUS 11 (1209-12758) 


® 


Fisher, 254-264; Milman, Bk. XIII, c. v. 
I. Theory of the Gallican reformers. 
2. Council of Pisa (1409); 


(a) Purpose of the council. 
(b) Failure of the council. , ; 


3. Council of Constance (1414-1418); 
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(a) Character of the councif. 
(b) John XXIII foiled. 
(c) Decree: ‘The Synod of Constance, regularly assembled 
3 in the Holy Ghost, forming a universal council and 
representing the militant Church, has its authority 
immediately from God, and everyone, the Pope in- 
cluded, is bound to obey it in what pertains to the 
faith, and to the extirpation of schism, and the 
reformation of the Church in head and members.’ 
(d) Deposition of John XXIII; (e) Trial of Huss; (f) 
Choice of a Pope; (g) Failure of the council. 
4. Troubles in Bohemia. 
5. Council af Basel; 


(a) Summoned by Martin V; (b) Defeat of the Taborites; 
(c) Negotiations with the Greek Church; (d) Abol- 
ition of Papal reservations; (e) Trouble over a meet- 
ing place. 


6. Council of Ferrara (1438); _ 
(a) Extreme measures of the council; (b) Aeneas Sylvius 
Milman, Bk, XII, c. xvt. 
7. Papal reign of Nicholas V3 Wilinan, Bk. XI, c. vvii. 
(a) Founding of the Vatican Library; (b) A man of let- 
ters; (c) ‘‘Rome to be a missionary of culture to 


Europe, and so was to disarm suspicion and regain 
prestige.’’ 





LECTURE XXVII 


THE CHURCH AND £LHE PAPACY LN. gl 
LAST HALF OF TH be PLFEREGN TAL - 
MAO) NE: 

Fisher, 264-270; Milman, Bk. XIII, 120-132. 

1. @alixtus II (1455-1458), 
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| 
2. Pius IT (1458-1464). ae 


3. Paul Il (1464-1471). 

4. Sixtus IV (1471-1484); 

" (a) Gave his undivided attention to building up Papal 
power in temporal affairs. 


5. Innocent VIII (1484-1492). 
6. Alexander VI (14921503) Sketch. 


LECTURE XXVIII 
/ 
“ REFORMERS BEFORE THE REFORMATION 
Fisher, 271-278; Milman, Bk. XIII, 346-367, Green, Short 
fT ist. of the English People,—on Wycléf. 


l. The fall of Scholasticism; 


_ (a) William of Occam (1280 1347) undermined it; 
(1) Doctrines. 
(2) Influence: 
(b) Thomas Bradwardine. 
(c) Biel. 
2. Insurgent movements; . 
(a) Albigenses; (b) Waldenses; (c) Beghards; (d) Gal- 
licans. 
3. Radical Reformers; 
(a) Wyclif (1324-1384); (b) Conrad of Waldhausen; (c) 
Miltitz; (d) Mathias of Janow; (e) John Huss; (f) 
John Wessel (1420-1489); (g) Savonarola (1452- 
1498). Sketch each one. 


4. The Mystics; 


(a) Eckhart. 
(b) Tauler (1290-1361). Sketch each. 
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LECTURE XXIX 


THE RENAISSANCE 


AUTHORITIES: Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, 7 volumes, 
Enc. Brit., art. on the Renaissance by Svmonds; 
Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe, I, ce. 
I-V Hallam, Literature: of Murope, pt, la 1. 
Duruy, 505-5455 Thatcher and Schwill, 616-656, Mil- 
man, Volumes VII and VIII, entire; Mortin, Hist. 
of France, X,; Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers: 
Froude, Short Studies, Times of Erasmus and 
Luther; Duruy, Hist. of France, 283-352; Green, 
Il, 67-191; Sismondi, fist. dela Ren. in Staly, 2 
vocumes, Andrews, 256-286 (excellent HE REO 
Bryce, 304-321; Adams, 364-410. 


I. General Introduction; 


The facts which divide recent from medizeval times are not 
occurrences of a day. They are significant social and intel- 
lectual changes, the evolution of which filled centuries. It 
is customary to apply the term ‘‘EKuropean Renaissance,’’ to 
the awakening of intellectual energy which took place in the 
fifteenth century. We shall group under this head, however, 
the different changes which made the Europe of the six- 
teenth century different from the Europe of the tenth or 
eleventh, and in this grouping we shall be somewhat guided © 
by those tendencies which led to the repudiation of the Theo- 
cratic Attempt at Civilization. We may thus name f¢hree 
changes which collectively produced this new Europe: (1) 
The Crusades; (2) The Birth of Democracy; and (3) The 
Intellectual Revival. 

1. The Crusades have been discussed, page 110 et. sey. 

2. The birth of Democracy; 

We have traced, from the fall of the Carolingian Empire, 
a chain of heroic events. Feudalism has taken possession of 
Europe; the Pope and Emperor have struggled for the mas-— 
tery of Italy and the lordship over the world; the population 
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has flowed, in resistless tidal waves, beyond the boundaries 
of Europe into the Holy Land. But these Conspicuous events 
are not the only facts of importance or interest in the period 
they distinguished’ While these extraordinary aud absorb- 
ing developments were changing the face of Europe, a group 
of obscure revolutions was adding a potent factor to the dom- 
inant social forces of Christendom. The class of simple free- 
men, which had nearly disappeared in the ‘ninth century, 
comes into view again in the twelfth, and achieves political 
recognition. ‘‘The third estate’? must now be noticed in its 
growth and development. To do this it will only be neces- 
sary to notice the typical case of Italy, as the process is pre- 
cisely the same throughout Europe. For the development of 
this history see pages 164-172 0f Syllabus of European History. 
3. The intellectual revival; 
Symonds, Revival of Learning. 
(a) Introduction; things necessary to be studied; 
(1) The civilization of the Medizeval period as seen 
in previous chapters. 7. and S., 583-676. 

(a) Inventions and discoveries; (b) The re- 
vival of the study of Roman law; (c) 
Attempt to reform the government of the 
Church; (d) The Medieval Universities; 
(e) Literature of the early Middle Age; 
({) Popular religious awakening; (g) 

Scholasticism. 


(b) Definition of terms; 7. and S., 616. 
(The following is an adaption of the article, Renaissance 
nm Line. Brit x) 
(1) Renaissance denotes the transition from that 
period of history which we call the /zddle 
Ages, to that which we cali Modern History. 
(2) The Revival of Learning must be regarded as a 
function of that vital energy which brought 
the mddern world into being. 
(3) Humanism denoted a specific bias which the 
forces, liberated in the Renaissance, took 


= 
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from contact with the ancient world. 
(¢) Chronological limits; 


The Renaissance cannot be confined to strictly defined lim-. 
its. It was a gradual metamorphosis of the intellectual and 
moral state. ’ 

(1) The date 1453 may be taken as a starting point, 
in time, because the departure from the Mid- 
dle Ages was definitely recognized by the 
Italians after that date. 

(2) The dates, 1492, 1500, and 1530, considered as 
its close. 


(d) Precursors of the Renaissance; 


(1) Spurious Roman Empire surnamed ‘‘Holy’’; (2) 
Revival of Roman Law; (3) Speculation and 
heresy in the Middle Ages; (4) Naturalism 
in medizeval life and literature: Jongleurs; 
Minnesaenger; Trouveres; Romances of Ar- - 
thur and his knights, etc. 


(e) Medizval attitude of mind; 


(1) Elements of native vigor were not wanting, but 
rather the right touch on life; (2) ‘‘The path 
from darkness to light was lost;’’ (3) The 
pursuit of truth had become a game of wordy. 
dialectics in which the object sought was lost; 
(4) ‘‘The other world with its imagined 
heaven and hell haunted the conscience like 
a nightmare;”’ (5) Both world and flesh were 
given over to the devil. 


(f) The revival of lerning in Italy; 

(1) At this point the revival of learning intervened 
to determine the course of the Renaissance. 
Some knowledge of the Latin texts remained 
but Greek was truly a dead language. 

(2) The Italians of the fourteenth century, more 
precocious than the other European races, 
were ripe for the emancipation of enslaved 
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intelligence. In the classics they found the 
food which was required to hourish the new 
spirit. 

(3) PETRARCH (1304-1374); 


Opened a new method in scholarship and re- 
vealed // umanism. 

(4) BOCCACCIO (313-1374) ; 

The pioneer of Greek scholarship. Numerous 
disciples visited Constantinople, as the sacred 
city of a new dispensation. 

(5) The next step was the collection and preserva- 
tion of the various manuscripts and relics of 
the past; 

(a) Done chiefly by Guarina, Filelfo, Anrispa, 

and Poggio. 

(6) Printing aud disseminating of these manuscripts 
by Aldus Manutius in Venice, Froben in 
Basel, and the Etiennes in Paris. 

(g) Nature of Italian Humanism; 

(1) The study of the classics was not the zmpudse 
which was changing society; the recovery of 
literature was simply the apparatus for the 
exercise of pent-up energies, which were 
bound, in some way, to assert their independ- 

ence; (2) The new insight into the nature of 
the world and of man which constitutes the 
Renaissance, would have been gained sooner 
or later in some other way; (3) Men actually 
did get the conviction that ‘‘¢he proper study 
of mankind ts man,’ through /Zumanism., 
Humanism was pagan in its contempt for 
mysticism; invigorated for sensuous enjoy- 
ment by contact with antiquity; but it con- 
tained the germs of new religious aspirations, 
profounder science, and sterner probings of 
the mysteries of life than had been attempied 
by the ancients. 
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(h) Relation of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Vil- 
lani to the Revival of Learning; 

Hallam, Literature of Europe, Pt. I, ¢. 1. 

(i) Relationship of Humanism to Scholarship and 
Literature; 

(1) Italians became so eager to recover the past that 
during the fifteenth century they deviated 
from the course of development begun in 
poetry by Dante and Petrarch, in prose by 
Boceaccio and Villani, into the channels of 
scholarship and antiquarian research; (2) 
Acquisition supplanted invention; imitation 
of classical authors suppressed originality of 
style; (3) Importance of their work; 

(a) Knowledge of Greece and Rome has been 
reappropriated and placed beyond the 
possibility of destruction; (b) Humanism 
became reality. 

(4) Work of Aristo, Lorenzo de Medici, and Poli- 
tian. 

(j) Relation of Humanism to the fine arts; 


(1) Same as that shown in literature; (2) Cimabue 
started with work which owed nothing di- 
rectly to antiquity; (3) Niccola Pisano studied 
the style of sculpture in fragments of Graeco- 
Roman marbles; (4) Giotto advanced paint- 
ing; (5) Artistic impulses of the classics came 
to painters and sculptors chiefly through lit- 
erature; (6) Plastic artof Italy, the painting of 
Raphael, Da Vinci, Titian, and Corregio, the 
sculpture of Donatello, Michelangelo and 
Sansivino, take rank beside the poetry of 
Ariosto as a free intelligent product of the 
Renaissance. 


(k) Relation of Humanism to Science and Philosophy; 


(1) Scholastic methods of thinking fell into con- 
temptuous oblivion; (2) Alberti. Da Vinci, 
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Toscanelli, and Da Porta inyestigated physi- 
cal forces and invented scietitific instruments; 
(3) Anatomy was studied; (4) Ancient au- 
thors supplied hints which led to discoveries 
so far-reaching as those of Copernicns, Colum- 
bus and Galileo; (5) Theological metaphy- 
sics wereswept away; (6) Childish ineptitudes 
are mingled with intuitions of maturest wis- 
dom, and seeds of future thought germinate 
in the decaying refuse of past systems. 


, (1) Relation of Humanism to education. What has 
come to be called a ‘‘classical education’’ was 
the immediate product of the Italian Renais- 
sance., 


(m) Relation of Humanism to Social Manners; 


(1) It effected a deep change. Infused fresh ideas 
of culture into society. It changed entirely 
the ideal of life. 


(n) Moral defects of the Italian Renaissance; 


(1) Corruption of the Church, Symonds, V-VIIT, 
, (2) Degradation and invasion of Italy; (3) 
Bad faith and sensuality; (4) A succession of 
worldly pontiffs brought the Church into flag- 
rant discord with the principles of Christian- 

ity. Christian virtues were scorned. 


(0) Diffusion of the New Learning throughout Eu- 
rope; 


AUTHORITIES: Sechohm, The Oxford Reformers, Collet, Eras- 
mus, and More; Bryce, 303-320; Michelet, History 
of France, eyVill> katchin, JT, 103-131; Green, 
ffistory of the English People, [1, 67-105. 

(1) The history of the Renaissance phase of evolu- 
tion in the other Western races turns almost 
entirely upon points in which they either 
adhered to or diverged from the type estab- 
lished in Italy. 
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(2) OTHER NATIONS OOK FROM ITALY; 

(a) New conceptions of human life. | , 
(b) New interests in the natural universe. 
(c) New manners. 

3) THERE RENAISSANCE ALSO INVOLVED NEW RECIPROCAL, RE- 
LATIONS BETWEEN THR MEMBERS OF ‘THERE KUROPEAN 
GROUP OF NATIONS; 

The Renaissance closed the Middle Age and 
opened the Modern Era, for a reason~ not 
yet distinctly mentioned; the folttical and 
international relations specific to tt, as an 
age, were at variance with the fundamental 
theortes of the past. 


(4) RENAISSANCE IN GERMANY; &ryce, 303-320. 
(5) RENAISSANCE IN SPAIN; 


(a) Exploration of the ocean. 
(b) Dogmatic Catholicism. 
(6) RENAISSANCE IN FRANCH; Michelet, c. VII, 
(a) French architecture. 
(») French literature. 
(c) French scholarship. 


(7) RENAISSANCE IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
(8) RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND; Seechohm. 


(a) Arts, letters and the drama. 
(b) Reaction against Catholicism. 
(p) Conclusion; 


The Renaissance divided Europe into two opposing camps 
—Liberals and Conservatives. ; 


LECTURE : XXX 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE RENAISSANCE, 
IMMEDIATE AND REMOTE 


I. Topics for thesis. 


PART Il 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE 
PRESENT TIME 


—1517-1890 A. D. 


UNEP OORT LEN. LECT URIS 


* GENERAL AUTHORITIES 
PART III 


Duruy, History of Modern Times; Lodge, History of Modern Europe; Fisher, 
History of the Christian Church; Fisher, History of the Reformation; Hausser, 
The Period of the Reformation; Bryce, Holy Roman Empire; Seebohm, The 
Era of the Protestant Reformation; Fyffe, History of Modern Europe, III volumes; 
Balmes, Protestantism and Catholicism Compared in their Effects on the Civili- 
zation of Europe; Ranke, The History of the Popes, III volumes; Kostlin, Mar- 
tin Luther; Robertson, Charles V; Bright, History of England, IV volumes; 
Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, VII volumes; Motley, The Dutch Republic, III 
volumes. 
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EIGHTH PERIOD: FROM LUTHER’S THESIS 
TO THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA (1517- 
1648) 


LECTURE XXXI 


CONFLICT -BETWEEN LIBERALS ~ AND 
CONSERVATIVES, OR THE REFORMA- 
TION. 


I. Political Reorganization; 


1. The history of those nations which stand forthas 
the leaders of civilization is determined by two 
opposing ideas; 

(a) ‘The right of each separately organized people to form 

an independent whole. 

(6) The endeavor to reduce the plurality of forms toa 

‘higher untty of design. 3 
2. Playing upon and influencing each of these may be 
mentioned four natural conditions; 

' (a) Geographical and topographical relations. 
(b) Consanguinity and common language. 
(c) Community of ideas. 

(d) Community of economic interests. 

Unconsciously led by these forces, the people of Europe are 
soon busy satisfying their affinities. ‘‘When the fourteenth 
century had expired after the failure of every attempt at polit- 
ical organization, Europe entered naturally, and as if by 
instinct, into the path of centralization. On the ruins of the 
fallen empire rose the newly independent nationalities. By 
the fifteenth century that process of political chemistry had 
been gradually completed, by which Anglo-Saxons and Nor- 
mans were fused into Englishmen; Franks, Celts and Latins 
into Frenchmen; Visigoths and Latins into Spaniards.”’ 

“On the foundation of these self- asserting nationalities, 
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and supported by the ambition of the middle classes, already 
rising into power, as well as by the new-born spirit of free 
inquiry, was built the independence of these states, which 
first emancipated themselves from the empire, and then strove 
to maintain their civil freedom against the spiritual suprem- 
acy of Rome.’’—Geffchen, Chuoch and State, I, 239. 

This change was prepared in the fifteenth century, although 
it was not accomplished until the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. These nations had little to do with political phil- 
osophy and were far from any conscious effort to revolutionize 
society. But iu the natural course of events, by substituting 
a more reasonable for a less reasonable system, they laid the 
foundation for the development of constitutional liberty 
throughout Europe. 

3. Political situation at the middle of the fifteenth cen- 

tury; 

In order to fully realize the extent of the political reorgan- 
ization, we must glance at the condition of the peoples of 
Europe before the change. 

(a) FRANCE, 
Was now (1453) at the point of submitting to a 
new political organization based on xatzonality. 


(b) ENGLAND, 
Was convulsed with civil dissensions fomented by 
rival factions of the nobility, Wars of the Roses 
(1453-1485); 


(c) SCOTLAND, 


: 


Was torn by astruggle between the crown and the 
nobility. 
(d) SPAIN, s 
Was not ove nation but five. 
(e) ITALY, 


Was nearly free from German domination, but in- 
stead of reorganizing the bonds of nationality, ° 
was divided into countless jealous states. 
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(f) RUSSIA, r 
Was not yet a factor in European politics. 
(g) GERMANY, 

Was no longer a strong empire, but an aggrega- 

tion of powerless and jealous principalities. 
(h) AUSTRIA, : 

Originally one of these petty duchies, had (1453) 
become an archduchy, and in importance was 
beginning to overshadow the other German dis- 
tricts. 

(i) THE MOSLEMS, 

Had, by the capture of Constantinopie (1453) 
thrown down the last bulwark of Eastern Chris- 
tendom and the ‘‘inexpressible Turk’’ was 
henceforth a perpetual menace to Christian 
Europe. 

(j) THE PAPACY, 

At the end of the fifteenth century, had become 
‘fa satire on a colossal scale.’’ In European 
politics its chief influence was that of intrigue, 
based on its temporal power in Italy. 


This glance shows us that the peoples of Europe were not, 
as today, united by a resemblance of manners, tastes, politi- 
cal and social customs, and the thousand bonds of frequent 
and easy intercourse on friendly terms. Many of the northern 
peoples scarcely knew the names of the peoples of the south. 
There was no great force which could rally the peoples around 
a common principle. 


4. The institution of Monarchy; 


(a) The first element of progress out of the chaos men- 
tioned above. 

(b) ‘‘Monarchy is the scaffolding by means of which the 
peoples of post-medizeval times erected a more 
durable and serviceable structure.’’ 

(c) Royalty, monarchy, is to guide each of the great 
groups of population out of feudal chaos, concen- 
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trate them into nationalities, insure domestic or- 
der, and inaugurate a system, ef equality and 
security among the masses. It nourished their 
strength, developed their resources, disciplined 
their activities, till they outgrew their tutelage 
and were able to dismiss the agency of their pres- 
ervation and education. 


The rise of Diplomacy; 


“See art. on Diplomacy in Enc. Brit. 


It was in the fifteenth century that the relations of govern- 
ments with each other began to be frequent, regular and 
permanent. Now, for the first time, became formed those 
great combinations, by means of alliance for peaceful as well 
as warlike objects, which at a later period gave rise to the 
system of the ‘‘balance of power.’’ ‘Towards the close of the 
fifteenth century the principal powers of the continent of Eu- 
rope, the Pope, the dukes of Milan, the Venetians, the Ger- 
man emperors, and the kings of France and Spain, were en- 
tering into a closer correspondence with each other than had 
hitherto existed. They were negotiating, combining, and 
balancing their various interests. 


This new order of things was very favorable to the course 
of monarchy. On the one hand, it belongs to the very nature 
of the external relations of states, that they can be conducted 
only by one person, ora very small number of persons; and 
that they require a certain degree of secrecy; on the other 
"hand the people were so little enlightened that the conse- 
quence of political combinations between their leaders quite 
escaped them. Such matters had no direct bearing on their 
individual or domestic life, and could, therefore, without dif- 
ficulty remain in the hands of thecentral government. ‘Thus 
diplomacy, at its very birth, becomes the function of kings, 
and the opinion that the nation, even when free in domestic 
affairs, has no right to meddle with foreign policy, becomes 
established as a settled principle of law in all parts of Eu- 
rope. : 
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II. The Protestant Revolution (Reformation); 


AutTHoRITIES: Duruy, History of Modern Times, 160-168; 
Lodge, History of Modern Europe, 45-101. Fisher, 
Outlines of Universal History, 496-522, Fisher, His- 
tory of the Christian Church, 287-394; Fisher, The 
fT istory of the Reformatian; Seebohm, Era of the 
Protestant Revolution (best book of tts size on the per- 
tod); Adams, 416-442; Beard, The Reformation, in 
the Hibbert Lectures; Hausser, The Period of the 
Reformation, Andrews, 286-300; Milman, Gteseler,; 
‘Duruy, History of France, 332-404; Kitchin, J/, 
286-440; Bryce, c. XVIII, Sime, History of Ger- 
many, 128-172. 

1. The series of revolutions called collectively the 

Reformation; 

This was a manifestation of a more serteheis and rational 
Individualism than that which took form in the Feudal Sys- 
tem. The Reformation was a revolution against an artificially 
constructed and‘unrighteously perpetuated central organiza- 
tion, which invaded and controlled, in a large measure, the 
domestic affairs of every country in Christendom. 

‘‘Rrom their intellectnal superiority, the clerks are in the 
courts, in the councils of kings; they are the negotiators, the 
ambassadors of sovereigns; they alone can read and draw up 
state papers, compacts, treaties, or laws. Writing is almost 
their special mystery; the notaries, if not tonsured, as they 
mostly were, were directed, ordered by the clergy; they were 
in general, the servants and agents of ecclesiastics. In every 
kingdom of Europe the clergy form one of the estates, balance 
and blindly lead the nobles; and this too, not merely as 
churchmen, andenrolled in the higher service of God, but 
froin their felt and acknowledged pre-eminence in the admin- 
istration of temporal affairs. This superiority rested still on 
their power of selecting the recruits for their army according 
to their mental stature; their sole possession of the discipline 
necessary to train such men for their loftier position, and the 
right of choosing, as it were, their officers out of this chosen 
few.’’—Milman, Bk. XIV, c. J. 

The Reformation was a movement in the direction of auton- 
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omy; self-government, government from within nations, in 
place of subjection to non-national controt. It was more 
specifically a revolt against the autocratic alien rule of the 
Bishop of Rome. This rule arrogated to itself the control 
not only of the conduct, but of the thoughts of men. ‘The 
revolt did not stop then with rebellion against political abuse. 
The energy of individualism which burst forth in vindication 
of national autonomy over conduct, lent itself further to the 
vindication of national, not yet of personal, autonomy over 
thought. ‘This Reformation was prepared in two ways; 
(a) By the preponderance of za¢zonal interests, which 
we have already considered. 
(b) By the sectional spirit, narrow, ambitious, and sec- 
ular methods of the Papacy itself; 
(1) The Popes appeared to care less for the good of 
Christendom than for the political interests of 
Italy; and again less for the interests of Italy 
than for the selfish aims of their own 
‘“nephews.”’ 

2. ‘*The fall of the svstem which had so long subordinated 
politics to religion now led to a new system in which politics 
were divorced equally from religion and morals.. Politics 
- became the science of ruling by force and finesse.’’ 

The first systematic and avowed advocacy of this kind of 
politics is contained in an essay entitled ‘‘The Prince,’’ by 
Niccolas Machiavelli. In this treatise, self interest is made 
the sole criterion of policy. Dismissing all ideal theories, 
Machiavelli formulated a scheme which was utilitarian as the 
potentates of the time reckoned utility. ‘‘A prince,’’ he says, 
‘‘who always follows duty ensures his own destruction. He 
ought to keep his word only when he can do it without injury 
to himself.’ Yet Machiavelli, in thus utterly ignoring the 
principles of morality, only gave frank expressions to max- 
ims on which all the Popes and Princes were at that time 
acting. ‘‘Machiavellianism’’ was the scourge of European 
diplomacy until after the supression of the first Napoleon. 
No-wonder that the millions of the middle and lower classes 
of Europe, who were merely the counters in the reckless 
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game of war played by their princes, on such unscrupulous 
principles, gradually became conscious that the religion and 
the government which supported such enormities were a 
colossal abuse. The ecclesiastical and political policy of the 
hierarchy, therefore, developed in Europe a society moved 
by ideas and motives quite different from those of any prev- 
ious period. European society exhibits its changed charac- 
ter in the group of activities known as THE REFORMATION. 

The ‘‘great reformers’ were not the creators, but the crea- 
lures of a public sentiment, which had been maturing for hun- 
dreds of years, and became in the sixteenth century paramount. 
The Reformation, however, was not a simultaneous overturn- | 
ing of existing institutions in all the nations of Europe. The 
latent forces of the different peoples became efficient at dif- 
ferent times from various local causes. 


Ill. The Protestant Revolution in France 
(Reformation); 


1. The revolt of France against the Papacy was. at first 

purely political. 

‘The part of it which we are to consider at this point took 
place two hundred years before the Reformation period pro- 
per, and we have met no more obvious illustration of the fact 
that mere contemporancousness is.the most arbitrary and truth- 
less law of historical association. 

2. Philip IV (the Fair). came to the throne, 1285. The ° 
enormous power which, even at’ that early day, nearly two 
centuries before the final triumph of Charles the Bold, was 
wielded by the king isexhibited in the episode which ended 
the period of papal supremacy in France; viz, in the struggle 
between Philip and Boniface VIII. 

3. ‘‘When Boniface VIII was elected to take the place of 
Celestine V, the political affairs of Europe were extremely 
complicated. Under such circumstances a man like Boniface, 
on whom nature had lavished her choicest gifts, who was 
equally skilled in canon and civil law; whose talents and ac- 
comptishments fitted him to be no less a secular prince than 
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Head of the Church; whose strong sense and strength of 
character enabled him to fully comprehend ‘his own mission 
and office, and go straight through with whatever business 
he had in hand without turning to the right hand or to the 
left; who surpassed all his predecessors in talent for affairs, 
experience of practical life and knowledge of the art of gov- 
erning, and who, though eighty-two years of age, was still 
in the full tide of manhood, must, when looking back upon 
the lives, and calling up the memories of Gregory VII and 
Innocent III, have resolved to follow their examples in pur- 
suing a well defined policy, and assuming a bold and deter- 
mined attitude. There was an unusual display of magnifi- 
cance at his coronation. The two kings, Charles of Naples, 
and his son, the King of Hungary, walked on either side of 
Boniface’ holding his stirrups.’’—A/zog, Church HHist., Vol. 
IT, 605. 
4, Question to be settled; Peis 
(a) Shall Europe rematn a Theocracy? Settled so far 
as France was concerned by the struggle between 
Philip and Boniface, in which the first’ blow was 
struck against organized Latin Christianity. 


IV. The Protestant Revolution in Germany 
(Reformation); 
AurHoritigs: Lodge, 52-65; Duruy, Hist. of Modern Timss, 
‘c. XI, Milman, Bk. X, c. VITT; Enc. Brit. , articles 
on Luther and Zwingli; Ranke, Reformation zm Ger- 
many, HHausser, 1-123, Bryce; c.. XVIII; Adams, 
425-442; Kostlin, Martin Luther (the best biography); 
| Fisher, Hist. of the Reformation, Fisher, Hist. of 
\ the Christian Church, 287-318; Menzel, We 218-286, 
. Andrews, 288- 296; Seebohm, 96- 107. 

1. Introduction; 

The revolt in Germany, unlike that of France two centur- 
ies before, had its initiatory motive in the outraged religious 
sense‘of the devout. Papal defiance of the moral and relig- _ 
ious convictions of a large part of the German Church and | 
people; occasioned religious revival and then political up- 
heaval. 
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‘‘Such was the open and acknowledged immorality of the 
priests in Rome that more than one papal edict,was issued 
forbidding them to keep houses of bad repute or to act as pan- 
derers. It seemed impossible for an Italian to rise above the 
conception of a merely formal reformation, or to reach that 
higher principle of lite which consists in the enunciation of a 
new religious truth. Machiavelli’s Dzscorsz treat religion 
not in its essence as a pure Christianity, but as a State en- 
gine jor the maintenance of public order and national well- 
being.’’ 

Reform could not originate in Italy. But the Germans, less 
frivolous by nature, were, as compared with Italians, moral 


and devout. 
fisher, Reformation, 54. 


The sincerity of their Christian faith was ridiculed by the 
half-paganized princes af the Italian Church, who valued the 
‘‘herd of northern beasts’’ simply as a source of revenue. 

The order of mendicant friars, preachers, who began their 
work in the thirteenth century, had been welcomed to Ger- 
many. Most influential among them was the Dominican, 
John Tauler (1290-1361). He taught that Christianity was 
higher and holier than any outward forms, and that God 
was worshipped not in sacraments alone, but in heart and 
life. 

‘‘Thus, while Europe from the end of the Crusades, was 
becoming a vast guerrilla rendezvous; and while the Popes 
were distinguished from the other royal freebooters only by 
the greater disparity between the ideal of their office and 
their habitual acts; simple men were here and there charging 
the minds of the people with plain Biblical ideas. John 
Tauler’s sermons of the fourteenth century were a part of the 
mental food which strengthened the apostle of the sixteenth 
for his triumphant encounter with the powers of Christen- 
dom.’’—Fisher, 397. 

The healthy religious sentiment of the time found its em- 
bodiment and representative in Dr. Martin Luther, the hero 
of the movement. Luther’s influence was not due to the nov- 
elty of his views. It grew out of his intense realization and 
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indomitable championship of ideas rapidly becoming the 
commonplaces of progressive thinkers. _He was the ‘‘Zeit- 
geist’ incarnate. 
2. The Lutheran (or German) Reformation must be cons 
sidered in two phases: 
(a) The Ecclesiastical and (b) the Potitical; 
(a) The Ecclesiastical phase (1517-152); 


‘In Luther’s career as an agitator there were three 
distinct stages: (1) That of protest, (2) that of 
denial, and (3) that of defiance. 

(1) THE STAGE OF PROTEST, 

Beginning with his attack on indulgences; 
For the Theses, see Gieseler, Vol. IV. 
(a) Luther’s state of inind at this stage is well 
seen in certain of his.letters. 

In a letter to Pope Leo X (about 1518) he said: 

““T have heard the worst accounts, most blessed father, 
touching myself; nainely, ‘that certain friends have made my 
name most odious to you and yours, as of one who was labor- 
ing to diminish the authority and power of the keys and of 
the Supreme Pontiff; and that I am called a heretic, an apos- 
tate, a traitor, and a thousand other ignominious names. 
These things shock and amaze me; one = thing only sustains 
me—a sense of innocence. 

He goes on to speak thus of his theses: 

“By what unlucky chance it is, that these particular prop- 
ositions of mine, more than all others, should go forth into 
nearly all the earth, I am at aloss to know. They were set 
forth here for our use alone, and how they should come to 
‘everybody’s knowledge is incredible tome. * * * But 
what shall I do? Recall them I cannot; and yet I see that 
their notoriety bringeth upon me great odium. In order, 
then, to soften my adversaries and to gratify many friends, 
I send forth these trifles (proofs, etc.) to explain my theses. 
For the greater safety, I let them go forth, most blessed 
father, under your name, and under the shadow of your pro- 
tection. Here all who will may see how sincerely I honor 
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the ecclesiastical power and reverence the keys, andalso how 
basely I am reproached and belied by my enemies. * * * 
Save or ‘slay, kill or recall, approve or disapprove, as it shall 
best please you, I will acknowledge yee voice as the voice 
of Christ presiding and speaking in you.’ 

To his friend Spalatin he writes: ‘‘A heretic I will never 
-be; err I may in disputation. But I wish to decide no doc- 
trine; ony. Iam not ena to be the slave of the opinions 
of men. 


To. Staupitz: ‘‘I see that attempts are made at Rowe that 
the kingdom of truth, 7. e. of Christ, be no longer the king- 
dom of truth. * * * But I desire to belong to this king- 
dom: ~* '*"'*. Llearn from experience that the “peoplevare 
sighing for the voice of their Shepherd, Christ, and the youth 
are burning with wouderful zeal for the sacred oracles. A 
beginning is made with us in reading of Greek. We are all 
giving ourselves to the Greek for the better understanding of 
the Bible. Weare expecting a Hebrew teacher, and the 
elector hath the business in hand.’”? 


On seeing the first brief which condemned him, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘It is incredible that a thing so monstrous should © 
come from the chief pontiff, especially Leo X. * * * If, 
in truth, it did come forth from the Roman court, then I will 
show them their most licentious temerity and their most un- 
godly ignorance.: 

(b) In this stage of protest Luther is backed by 
Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, who was 
offered the Imperial crown and refused it. 

(ec) Charles V chosen Ehiperor ; at the instigation of 
Frederick. 

(d) Territory over which Charles V ruled. 


(2) STAGE OF DENIAL; LEIPZIG DISPUTATION (1519); 


(a) John Eck forces Luther to acknowledge himaelf 
a ‘‘Hussite’’ in belief. 

(b) Forces him, to deny the final authority of on 

etie Pope and the Church Councils. Luther 

commits himself to the thesis that there exists | 
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on earth no authority which can infallibly in- 
terpret the oraclesof God. Hence differences 

. of opinion may be held as to their content. 
~"<¢e) Romish argument in answer to this was: ‘‘Where 

there is difference of opinion there is doubt. 
Where there is doubt there is no certainty. 
Where there is nocertainty there 1s no knowl- 
mw 3+ edge. Therefore if Luther is right that there 
is room for difference of opinion about divine 
revelation, then we have no knowledge of ° 
that revelation.”’ 


(3) STAGE OF DEFIANCE: 
Introduced by his ‘‘ Address to the German Nobles,’’ 
and the burning of the papal bull (1520). 
(Seebohm gives the gist of this appeal on page 107). 
(a) This appeal to the lay powers repudiated the 
distinction on which the whole hierarchical 
system rested. 


_b. The political phase (1521-1648); 


The political phase of this revolution was formally 
raid - inaugurated by the bringing of the question of 
reform before Charles V, in the diet of Worms. 
Here the difficulties which met Charles were: 
(1). The centrifugal forces in his own Empire, which 
- was a collection of heterogeneous states (see 
map.) ‘The interests of these states stood op- 
. posed; (a) To the Emperor as a central power. 
The Reformation might, therefore, become a 
BAER ial powerful auxiliary of the princes; (b) To the 
; jails, Pope, who was 77 theory closely associated with 
., aediei ae the Empire. 
(2) Vhe clashing of these imperial interests with those 
or wea he represented as a German prince; (a) As King 
of Spain he inherited French rivalry; (h) 
Fiiendship of the Pope necessary as .a King of 
Spain: 
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(3) The decree of the Diet of Worms against Luther 
was, therefore, from Charles’ point of view, a 
foregone conclusion, the dictate of political ne- 
cessity. 

(4) After the Diet of Worms the course of reform was 
determined wholly by political circumstances. 
These circumstances may be classified as, (a) 
Internal, and (b) External]. 


(a) INTERNAL; @ 


e 


(1) The unsuccessful revolt of the lesser nobility; 
(a) Erasmus is afraid of revolution and 
carries, by his advice, Frederick the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, along with him; (b) Robin 
Hoods of Germany on the side of Luther; 
(c) Frauz von Sickingen takes the sword; 
(d) Defeated and killed (1523). 

(2) The Peasants’ War (1525); (.Seebohm, c. V.) 
(a) Insurrection of the Peasants of Swabia; 
(b) Insurrection on the Neckar; (c) Insur- 
rection in Franconia; (d) Insurrection in 
Alsace and Loraine; (e) Luther’s attitude 
toward the Peasants’ War. 

(b) EXTERNAL; , 

(1) War with France because of agreement be- 
tween Charles V and the Pope; (2) Re- 
peated invasion of the Turks; (3) Sack of 
Rome (1527): (a) Rupture between Charles 
and the Pope; (b) Germans march on 
Rome; (c) Capture of the city and its pil- 
lage; (4) Result of the Papal policy; (5) 
Circumstances explain the vacillation of 
Charles V. 


V. The Calvinistic Revolution (Reformation); 


AUTHORITIES: Ranke, Reformation tn Germany, Bks. I-VI; 
Heeren, Consequences of the Reformation, Robertson, 
Charles V, Bks. 1X and .X, Ledge, 69-72; Fisher, 
loc. cit. , Enc. Brit., articles on Calvin and C. alvinism. 
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1. The historical significance of Calvin; 


The historical significance of Calvin is in’ ‘the fact that he 
was the first to offer a comprehensive and positive doctrinal 
system to take the place of the rejected traditions of Rome. 

The Reformation now ceased to be a mere protest. It as- 
sumed organic form and adopted an aggressive policy. 
Wherever the system of Calvin penetrated, it scattered the 
seeds of revolution; 

(a) By giving to each comniumity of Cafvinistic Chris- 
tians a republican organization. 

(b) By claiming for this organization entire right of self- 
regulation. 

2. The influence of the Calvinistic reform appeared; 

(a) At Geneva, this insignificant canton became, under 
the leadership of Calvin, the instructor of the 
world in political and ecclesiastical Republican- 
ism. 

(b) In France, w liste the views of the Genevan reformer 
found ready entrance; because, 

(1) French thinkers were captivated by the strictly 
logical character of his system. (2) Apart 
from its form, the content of Calvinism was 
an available armory against the absolutism of 
the French government, 

(c) In England, where during the reign of Elizabeth, 

Calvinists achieved a reform of the so-called Ref- 

‘ ormation of Henry VIII. 

(d) In Scotland, where the Calvinistic Church was fully 
established under the guidance of John Knox, and 
where Calvinism attained its most complete ex- 
pression. 

(e) In the United Provinces, where the political tenden- 
cies of Calvanism became the most potent element 
in the long struggle with Spain. 

(f) In Germany, where, however, as the reformed 
churches gained no legal recognition, their in- 
fluence was not felt until later. 


| 
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3. Difference between Calvin and Luther in doctrine; 


(a) Luther rejected only things forbidden in the Bible. ~ 

(b) Calvin tejécted everything which Scripture does 
not reject. 

AL Difference between Luther and Calvin in polity; 

(a) Both gave up the Pope’s primacy, canon law, and 
clerical celibacy, together with apostolic succes- 
sion. (b) Luther retained Episcopacy and linked 
the church and civil power together. (c) Calvin 
organized autonomous presbyteries. 


5. Difference between Luther and Calvin in worship; 


(a) Both dispensed with mass and instead preached in 
the vernacular. (b) Luther used music, both 
psalms and hymns (joyous). (c) Calvin used only. 
psalins (solemn). 


VI. The Reformation in England and Scotland; 

AuTHORITIES: /Lausser, The Period of the Reformation, 163- 

179, 500-574, 603-616 (good), Fisher, Reformation; 

Hist. of C. C., 346-383, Moberly, Early Tudors, ror- 

246; Rauke, Hist. of England, /, 134-150; Gardiner, 

fTist. of England, 361-480; Green, English People, 

319-468; Dixon, Hist. of Church of England (im- 

partial); Bright, Hist. of England, [1, 375-457 (dis- 

agrees with Gardiner); Froude, Hist. of England, J, 

II, cc. LV-XXIIT; Seebohm, Era of Protestant Re- 
form. 

1. Henry VIII and the Church (1509-1547); 
| Moberly, r81-246. 
(a) Religious condition of England. (b) Steps in the 
development of ecclesiastical independence; 

. (1) Wolsey made Legate a /atere (1518). (2) The 

Amicable Loan (1525) and Wolsey’s loss of 

popular support. (3) Henry’s demand for a 

divorce (1527-1528). (4) Failure of the Leg- 

atine Courts to obtain it (1529). (5) Clergy 

under Praemunire asa result of Wolsey’s il- 

legal action as Legate (1530-1531). (6) Ac- 
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knowledgment of the king’s supreme head- 
ship (1531). (7) Submission of the clergy 
(1532). (8) First Act of Annates (1532), a 
club for the Pope as well as a bribe. (9) 
Cromwell’s packed Parliament passes Act of 
Appeals (1533). (10) The Three Acts (1534). 
(c) Abolition of the Monasteries. (d) Abolition of the 
Six Articles. (e) Sketch of the life of Wolsey. (f) 
Sketch of the life of Cromwell. (g) Sketch of the 
life of Cranmer. 
2. Edward VI (1543-1547); 
(a) Protestant rule. (b) Framing ofthe formularies. (c) 
The Prayer-Book. (d) Articles of Religion. 


3. Mary (1533-1558); 

(a) Restoration of Catholicism. (b) Persecution of 
Protestants. (c) Death of Cranmer. (d) Catholic 
divisions. 

4, Elizabeth (1558-1603); 

AUTHORITIES: TZaswell-Langmead, 459-507, Hallam, J, 117- 
283, Scott, Zhe Monastery, The Abbot; Fisher, 
Reformation (see index). See reterences above. 

(a) Ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth; 

(1) Act of Supremacy (1559); (a) Abrogation of 
Statute I. Mary. (b) Reviving the laws of 
Henry III. 

(b) Act of Uniformity (1559). (c) Firstfruits and tenths: 
restored to the, crown. (d) XXXIX Articles 
(1563), study these carefully, comparing them 
wite those of the Church. (e) Character of the 
Reformed National Church. (f) Relation between 
Church and Crown, Langmcad, 463. (g) Oath of 
supremacy refused by bishops. (h) New bishops 
and ceremonies, Gardiner, 429. . 

5. Reformation in Scotland; Fisher, C. C. 363 370. 

(a) John Knox (1505-1572). (b) First covenant (1557). 
(c) Triumph of Protestantism. (d) Mary in Scot- 
land, Burton, Hist. of Scotland, IV. 
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(1) Her marriage with Darnley. (2) Conflict with 
Knox. (3) Relations with Bothwell. (4) Ab- 
dication. 
(e) Constitution of the Scotch Church; _ 
(1) ‘‘Second Book of Discipline.’’ (2) Confession 
' of fafth. (3) Sacrament. (4) Marriage. 


VII. Reformation in Denmark; /ausser, 143-153. 


1.. The massacre at Stockholm (1520); 

(a) What led to it? 

2. Course of reform in Denmark; 
(a) Revolt of the nobles. 
(b) Election of Frederick I (1523-1533); 
(1) Domestic and foreign policy. (2) Diet at Oden- 
see (1527) and toleration of the new doctrines. 
3. Complete victory of the Reformation under Christian 
III (1534-1559). 
VIII. The Reformation in Sweden; Hausser, 163-179 
1. Revolt under Gustavus Vasa (15231560); 

(a) His character and policy. (b) Regent (1521); King 
of Sweden (1523). (c) Internal and external em- 
barassment of his position. (d) Struggle with the 
clergy. (e) Decree of the Diet of Westeras (1527). 
(f) The Reformation. (g) Extension of the royal 
power. (h) Independence and prosperity. 


IX. The Romish Counter-Reformation; 


- AUTHORITIES: Ranke, L//, 142-148; Draper, Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe, 11, clox#f; Blackburn, Church 
Fflist. (see index); Duruy, loc. cit.; Symonds, The 
Romish Counter-Reformation, 2 Vols. 

1. The means of resistance resorted to by Rome were 
(a) Counter-Reformation, (b) Institution of the Jesuits, 
(e) The Inquisition, (d) A greater embellishment of wor 
ship; 

(a) COUNTER-REFORMATION; 


(1)- Within the Church. (2) Voiced by Sadolete. 
(Ranke, [, roo-rro). (3) Scandals disappeared. 


s 
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(b) Institution of the Society of Jesus ao 540); 
(1) Analysis of the Society; : 


(a) Fundamental principle of the Jesuits is: 
‘The absolute surrender of free inquiry, 
and absolute submission in doctrine and 
action to the authority of superiors.’’ (b) 
Leading agencies of the order were; (1) 
Preaching, addressed chiefly to the edu- 
cated classes. (2) Scientific use of the 
Confessional. (3) Education. 


(ec) Political infiuence of the Jesuits was due; 
(1) To the almost universal custom of 
employing members of the Order as the 
confessors of kings and princes. (2) To 
the unqualified manner in which the 
Jesuits taught the indifference of political 
forms. 


(ec) THE INQUISELION, 


(1) Established by Paul IV (1555-1559) and used 
effectively for the suppression of Protestant- 
ism in Italy and Spain. 

(2) Regulations governing its use; Ranke, /, 159-160. 

(a) When faith is in question, rigorous meas- 

ures. (b) No consideration shown to high 

or low degree. (c) Only those making 

full confession treated with mercy. (d) 

No one to show toleration to heretics, 
Calvinists least of all.’ 


2. Council of Trent (1545-1552 and 1562-1563); 
Schaff, Creeds of Cheeta, 1, 90; Fisher,-473. 


This gave formal expression to the principles of the Catho- 
lic Reaction. This Council is reckoned the 18th, or 20th 
C£cumenical Council, and, save the Vatican Council of 1870, 
is the last. 

3 (a) Two chief tasks invited the Council; 
(1) The doctrinal controversies to be set at rest. (2) 
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The laxity of discipline within the Church to 
be corrected. 

(b) The most important affirmations of the first meeting 
(1546-1552) were; 

(1) Tradition has equal authority with the Scrip- 
tures as a source of doctrine. (2) Justification 
is efficacious only when accompanied by the 
grace of God and charitv which is poured into 
the heart by the Holy Ghost. (3) Sacrament 
of Penance, consisting of contrition, confes- 
sion, and absolution, was instituted by Christ. 
Through this sacrament, as the only channel, 
the. essential grace is communicated to the 
believer. 

(c) During the interval between tne meetings of the 
Council (1552-1556) the state of Europe had wholly 
changed; 

(1) By the religious peace of Augsburg (1555). (2) 
By the abdication of Charles V (1556). (3) 
By the elevation to the Papacy of Cardinal 
Caraffa as Paul IV (1555-1559). 

(d) The situation at the close of the Council of Trent. 


3. The Progress of Protestant Reform; 


Reform was arrested in Germany for the following princi- 
pal reasons; 

(a) The removal of moral grounds for complaint by in- 
ternal Church reform. (b) The provisions of the 
religious peace of Augsburg (1555) made the re- 
ligion of each German State independent of Rome, 
but dependent on political arrangements which 
for a time checked Protestantism. 


4. The Wars of Religion; 


The final rupture of the Latin Church arrayed Europe in 
two hostile camps. These great religious wars which led to 
momentous political changes were; 
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a. The Religious Wars in France; 
(1) The clues to complications in these wars are; 


(1) The peculiar character stamped on Protestant- 
ism by Calvinism. (2) The political state of 
France, thrown into factions by the death of 
Henry II (1550). These factions were; 

(a) THE GUISES, . 


(b) THE BOURBONS, How composed? 
(c) LES POLITIQUES. 


(II) Origin of the religious wars in France may be 
traced to two distinct causes; 


(1) The persecution of the Huguenots which began 
with the accession of Francis II (1559-1610). 
(2) The rivalry of the Guises and the Bourbons. 


(III) Outline of the wars (1559-1610); 
Duruy, Hist. of France, 332.465; Kitchin, IT, 291- 
396; Fisher, Outlines, 417-429; Lodge, c. IX, 114: 
129. 


(1) CHARLES IX (1560-1574); Ascended throue at age of Io; 


(a) Regency of his mother, Catherine de 
Medici: (1) States-General of Orleans 
(1560). (2) Measures of L,’ Hopital, chief 
counsellor of the queen. (3) Ordinances 
of Orleans (1560). (4) The edict of July, 
1561 andConference of Poissy. (5) Edict of 
January; party animosities. (6) First 
Civil War; (a) Siege of Rouen (1562). 
(b) Battle of Dreux and Condé made pris- 
oner. (c) Death of the Duke of Guise 
(i563); (dy meace.. 61, Ampboise, © C7) 
Second Civil War (1567-1568): (a) Condé 
blockades Paris; peace. (b) Disgrace of 
L’ Hopital. (8) Third Civil War (1568- 
1570): (a) Death of Condé; Coligny; 

~</Peace of St. Germain; St, Bartholomew. 
(9g) Fourth Civil War (1572-1573): (a) 
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Effects of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. (b) Revolt in the south of France. 
(c) Siegeof Rochelle. (d) Peace of 
Rochelle made by the Duke of Anjou - 
(1573). (e) Death of Charles IX (1574) 


(2) HENRY IIT (1574-1589); 
Brother of Charles IX; character; he deserts 
Poland; orders all Protestants out of France. 
(a) The three parties still exist: Les Politiques, 


the Guises and the Bourbons. (b) The 
alliance of Les Politiques and the Hugue- 
nots or Bourbon party: (1) The Fifth 
Civil War (1575-1576); (a) Henry of 
Guise defeats the Germans at Dormans; 
(b) Peace of Monsieur, Duke of Alen- 
con (1576); (c) Terms of this peace; dis- 
satisfaction. (4) The Holy League: (1) 
Henry of Guise at its head. (2) His pre- 
tentions to the throne. (da) First States- 
General of Blois (1576): (1) Contrelled 
by the Guise Faction. (2) King puts 
himself at the head of the League. (e) 
The Sixth Civil War (1579): (1) Some 
royal successes. (2) Peace of Bergerac; 
Liberty of conscience; dissolution of the 
League. (f) Court of Henry III. (g) 
Expedition of the Duke of Anjou into the 
Netherlands. (h) Revival of the League. 
(1) Henry of Guise makes a treaty with 
Spain (1584: (1) Object was to crush 
out heresies and exclude heretical princes. 
(j) Treaty between Henry III and Guise. 
at Nemours. (k) Henry of Navarre, the 
leader of the Protestants. (1) War of the 
Three Henries, or Kighth Civil War: (1) 
Day of barricades. (2) Assassination of 
Guise (1588). (3) Assassination of Henry 
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III (1589). (See ‘A Gentleman of 

France,’ by Weyman.) (m) Henry of 

Navarre made king as Henry IV (1589). 
(3) HENRY IV (1589-1610); 


(a) Character. (b) Condition of parties in 
France. (c) Campaign in Normandy; 
Battle of Arques; success of the king. (d) 
Dissensions in the party of the league. 
(e) Battle of Ivry (1590); siege of Paris. 
(f) Spaniards to aid of the League. (g) 
Conversion of Henry IV; entrance of 
Paris (1594). (h) Submission of the 
League. (i) War with Spain. (j) Edict 
of Nantes, April 13, 1593. 


(IV) Consequences of these wars in France; 


(1) The accessiou of Henry IV marked the triumph 
of Les Politiques. Religion now became sub- 
ject to State policy. Although nominally 
Catholic, France became Protestant in spirit. 
The renewal of persecution in 1685 was a 
political rather than an ecclesiastical move- 
ment. (2) As the accession of Henry IV also 
marked the triumph of the crown over the 
great factions, the power of the monarch was 
greatly increased. 


b. The Religious Wars in the Netherlands; 
Flausser, The Period of the Reformation, 276-345. 


By the abdication of Charles V (1556), the possessions of 
the House of Hapsburg were divided, the Belgian and Batav- 
ian provinces, together with Spain, going to Philip II, a 
prince representing the extreme Catholic reaction. To com- 
prehend the position of affairs, we must remark; 

(1) The Netherlands were, inthe sixteenth century, 
the richest portion of Europe; the power of 
the nobility was circumscribed by the assem- 
bly of the estate and the spirit of the people. 
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Municipal institutions had reached an early 
and vigorous development. (2) The Reformed 
Faith had spread widely, the local institutions 
of Batavia being in close affinity with Calvin- 
ism. (3) By Charles V the Reformed Faith 
had been vigorously suppressed, while politi- 
cal institutions had been unmolested. (4) 
Philip II, a Spaniard, wished to uproot her- 
esy and municipal liberty. . He established 
bishoprics in the place of the Calvinistic re- 
publican communities, quartered Spanish 
troops in the towns and placed Spaniards in 
the principal offices. Both political and relig- 
ious revolt followed: (a) Philip II, ‘‘an ideal 
bigot and fanatic,’’ king in 1555. (b) Charac- 
ter; scheme of ruling; tarries in the Nether- 
lands for four years planning the suppression 
of heresy. (c) Margaret of Parma made re- 
gent (1559-1567). (d) Council; Granville, 
chief adviser, recalled in 1564; William of 
Orange, ‘‘the Silent;’’ Egmont. (See Goethe’s 
‘““Egmont’’); Horn. (e) Edicts against Pro- 
testants. (f) ‘“The Beggars:’’ the iconoclasts. 
(g) The Duke of Alva succeeds Margaret 
(1569-1573): (1) **The Council of Blood.” 
(2) Execution of Egmont and Horn at Brus- 
sels (1568). (3) General slaughter of the peo- 
ple. (4) Holland and Zealand rebel. (5) | 
Siege of Haarlem (1572-1573). (6) Recall of 
Alva. (h) Requisens sent to the Netherlands 
as governor (1576-1579): (1) Siege and 
relief of Leyden (1573-1574). (2) Pacification 
of Ghent (1576). (i) Don John of Austria 
sent as governor (1576-1579): (1) Union of 
Utrecht completed (1579).. (2) ‘‘Promise 
everything but perform nothing.’’ (3) Battle 
of Gemflour. (4) Don john dies (1578). (j) 
“Alexander of Parma made governor (1578- 
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1592): (1) Spaniards generally victorious. 
(2) By the union mentioned above was formed 
the ‘‘Seven United Provinces,’’ Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderland, Groumgen, 
Friesland, and Overyssel, which formed the 
Dutch Republic. (3) The ten Catholic prov- 
inces to the south were subdued by Parma. 
(4) The ‘‘Ban’’ and ‘‘Apology.’’ (5) Assasi- 
nation of the Prince of Orange (1584). (6) 
Peace of 1609. 


¢. Grand Results; 


(1) Separation of the northern provinces from the 
southern. (2) The union of the seven north- 
ern provinces into a new European State de- 
voted to the Reform Faith. 


LECTURE XXXII 


THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


REQUIRED OF ALL: Lodge, cc. X, XI (well ground). 

READ AT LEAST ONE: Duruy, History of France, 365-416, 
Gardiner, Thirty Years’ War; Schiller, Thirty 
Years’ War, Trial and Execution of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, Wallenstsin’s Camp, The Piccolominz, 
Wallenstein’s Death; Ranke, Popes, LI, et seq. , Baring- 
Gould, History of Germany, cc. XXXVII-XLI; 
Lewis, Germany, IV, Kohlrausch, cc. XXI-XXIV; 
Fleeren, Political Consequences of the Reformation, 
Symonds, Catholic Reaction, 2 Vols.; Motley, John 
of Barnaveld, 2 Vols.; Dutch Republic, 3 Vols., 
United Netherlands, 4 Vols., Gayarre, Philip IT, ce. 
I-V; The articles in Brit. on ‘‘Tilly,’’ ‘‘ Wallen- 
stein,” ‘Gustavus Adolphus,’’ ‘‘ Thirty Years’ War,"’ 
‘‘Reformation,’’ etc. 
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_ (Set forth the geographical results of the Reformatton by a 
map of Europe before and after the Religious Wars.—Lad- 
berton, Plate 45.) 


I. Causes of the War; 


We may place among the elements of inevitable strife these 
three principal ones: (a) The dissatisfaction of all the Cal- 
vinists in the Empire with the limited toleration promised in 
the Treaty of Augsburg. (b) The dissatisfaction of all Pro- 
testants with the provision of the Treaty known as reserva- 
tum ecclesiasticum. (c) The Lutherans and Calvinists were 
hardly less hostile to each other than to Catholicism. This | 
division among Protestants encouraged the Romanists to 

unite in the Catholic League of 1609. 


II. Analysis of the wars following these dis- 
sensions; 


1 


For convenience divided into four groups: (1) Bohemian- 
Palatine group (1618-1623). (2) Danish-Netherland group 
(1625-1629). (3) The Swedish group (1630-1635). (4) The 
French group (1635-1648). 


1. Bohemian-Palatine Group (1618-1623); 
(a) Immediate causes; 


(1) Royal Charter of Emperor Rudolph II (1576- 
1612), granting liberty of conscience and of 
_ worship (1609). (2) Emperor Matthias (1612- 
1619) allowed the Catholics to violate the 
charter. (3) The ‘‘defensors’’ summoned the 
Protestant Estates of Bohemia (1618), which 
assembly was declared illegal by Matthias. 
(4) Protestant noblemen rushed to the Coun- 
cil House in Prag, and, after a dispute with 
the Council, hurled two of its members, Mar- 
tinitz and Slawata, into the fosse, seventy 
feet below. This piece of ruffanism was the 
beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. 
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(b) Chief actors (sketeh each) ; | ed ; 
(1) Ferdinand II, Emperor (1619-1637); Count 


Buquois, commander of Imperial forces, 1621; 
Maximilian I, Duke of Bavaria; Count Tilly, 
commander of Maximilian’s troops, and later 
(1630) commander of the ‘entire forces; Spin- 
ola, the Spanish general (1630). 


(2) On Insurgent (Protestant) side; Henry, Count 


of Thurm, commander of Protestant forces in 
Bohemia; Frederick V, Elector Palatine, 
chosen king of Bohemia (1619) after Ferdi- 
nand had been deposed; married the daugh- 
ter of James I of England; lost crown in 1620; 
his, electorate in 1628; and died in 1632; 
Prince Christian of Anhalt, commander of 
Frederick’s troops (1630); Bethlen Gabor, a 
Hungarian commander, and later king of 
Hungary (1629); Count Mansfield, general of 
the forces of the ‘‘Union’’ (1626); and Chris- 
tian, Duke of Brunswick (1626). 


’ (ce) Results of the Bohemian-Palatine Wars: 


aa) 


Protestants quickly defeated. (2)- Catholics get 


possession of all churches and schools. (3) 
Frederick V driven out of Bohemia and the 
Palatine also, writes to his wife: ‘' Would to 
God that we possessed a little corner of the earth 
where we could rest together in peace.’’ (4) 
Electorate given to Maximilian of Bavaria. 
(5) Protestantism suppressed in Bohemia and 
Upper Austria. 


: a 
(d) England and France ready to interfere (1694);: 
(1) James I and Parliament in a struggle. (2) Rise 


of Richelieu. 


2. Danish=Netherland Group (1625-1629); 


(a) Immediate causes; 


(1) General alarm throughout Protestant Europe. 
(2) Position of Christian IV, king of Denmark, 
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(b) Chief actors (sketch each); 

(1) On Imperial side; Count Tilly (see above); 
Wallenstein, Duke of Friesland, Imperial 
general. (2) On the Danish-Protestant side: 
Christian IV, king of Denmark (1649); Count 
Mansfield; Christian of Anhalt. 


(ce) English diplomacy; 
(1) Denmark and Sweden ask James I for aid. 
(2) English think the aid unnecessary, or exorbi- 
tant. 


(d) Christian IV enters upon war with the army of the 
Catholic League, commanded by Tilly. 


(e) Wallenstein recruits an army at his own expense; 
(1) Method of supporting it. 
(2) Oppressive burdens laid on the country. 

(f) Defeat of Mansfield and Christian IV (Aug. 1626); 


(1) Mansfield, defeated by Wallenstein at Dessau, 
dies. (2) Christian of Anhalt dies. (3) De- 
feat of Christian IV at Lutter by Tilly (Aug- 
ust 27). 


(g) Fresh success of Wallenstein. 
(h) Peace of Lubeck (1629). 


(i) Edict of Restitution by the Emperor ends this per- 
iod with the complete triumph of the Catholics 
(March 26, 1629). 


3. The Swedish Group (1620-1635); 


(a) Immediate causes; 


(1) The peculiar political conditions in Sweden and 
Poland; Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, and 
Sigismund, of Poland, in conflict. (2) Car- 
dinal Richelieu, real ruler of France, wished 
to humble Austria, and so entered into part- 
nership with Gustavus Adolphus. 
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(b) Chief actors; oe 


(1) On the Imperial side: 
Tilly and Wallenstein, as above. 

2) On the Protestant (Swedish-French ) side. 
Gustavus Adolphus (1632); Bernhard, Duke 
of Saxe- Weimar took command after the death 
of Gustavus (1639). : 

(c) Wallenstein removed from command of the Im=- 
perial troops at the instigation of the League. 
(d) Gustavus Adolphus lands at Usedom with an army 
of 6,000 Swedes. 
‘4A gamester tn playing with whom not to have lost 
is to have won a great deal.”’ 


(e)§Siege and sack of Magdeburg (1630) by Tilly; 
30,000 perish; the army of Tilly wholly unre- 
strained. 


(f) Battle of Leipsic or Breitenfeld (1630); 
(1) First meeting of ‘‘the Lion of the North’’ with 
Tilly. 
(2) Tilly defeated by the combined troops of John 
George of Saxony and Gustavus Adolphus. 


(g) Saxon army enters Bohemia while that of Gus- 
tavus marches into South-western Germany. 


(h) Battle of the Lech (1632); death of Tilly; policy of 
Gustavus. 


(i) Recall of Wallenstein; new policy of Wallenstein. 
(j) Saxons are driven out of Bohemia. 


(k) Great battle of Lutzen; Gustavus and Papenheim 
fall. 


(1) ©xenstiern, political head of the Protestants; 
(1) Failure to establish a corpus Evangelicorum. 
(m) Assassination of Wallenstein. 
(n) Nordlingen; a great victory for the Empire; 
Ferdinand, son of the Emperor, commander of the 
Imperialists; Bernhard and Horn of the Protes- 
tants. 
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(0) Peace of Prag (1634): 


(1) Status quo of 1620. Protestants keeping the 
northern bishoprics, but leaving Halberstadt, 
the Palatinate, Swabia, Franconia and the 
Upper and Lower Rhine to'the Catholics. (2) 
“Edict of Restitution’’ was thus yielded, and 
Saxony and Brandenburg gained over to the 
Empire. (3) Protestants are again disunited. 
(4) Swedes form an alliance with the French 
and the struggle becomes a political one in 
which the religious character wholly disap- 
pears. 


_ 4. The French Group (1635-1648); 
(a) Causes; 


(1) The sudden return of success to the Imperial 
arms largely due to Spanish aid. (2) In- 
creased power of the Hapsburg House by rea- 
son of the death of Wallenstein and alliance 
of Austria and Spain. (3) The same reasons 
which made Richelieu patronize Gustavus 
Adolphus now made it all the more necessary | 
to take more active measures against the 
House of Austria. He furnished money here- 
tofore, now he furnished men and money. 

(b) Chief actors (sketch each); 

(1) Onthe Imperial side; 

Ferdinand, king of Hungary, later (1637) 
Emperor Ferdinand IIT; the Candinal In- 
fant of Spain. 

(2) On the French side; 

Bernhard of Saxe Weimar; Baner, Shedicn 
Field Marshal, 1641; Torstenson, Swedish 
Field Marshel after 1641; Wrangel, Swedish 
Field Marshal after Torstenson; Frederick 
William, the ‘‘Great Elector’’ of Branden- 
burg; Marshal Turenne; Enghien, later 
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Prince of Conde; Cardinal Richelieu, Prime 
Minister of France (1642)3"Mazarin, suc- 
cessor of Richelieu (1642-1661); Louis XIV 
(1643-1715). 

(ce) Things fought for; 


(1) The Swedes fought for the mouths of the Ger- 
man rivers. (2) The French fought to secure 
the Rhinelands. (3) The Emperor fought for 
the integrity of the empire and Catholicism. 
(Order reversed in former years. ) 


(d) General outline of the war (Gardiner, 196 21h); 


(1) France declares war against Spain (1635). 
Failure of the French attack on the Spanish 
Netherlands. (2) Spanish successes in France; 
finally driven out. (3) Battle of Wittstock, 
Oct. 4, 1636; Baner victorious over the Sax- 
ons. (4) Deathof Ferdinand II; succeeded by 
Ferdinand III. (5) Struggle for Alsace (1638- 
1639); (Gardiner, 196.) (a) Bernhard’s vic- 
tories; Rheinfelden and Breisach. (b) Turn- 
ing point in the war. (c) Death of Bernhard, 
July 8, 1636. (d) Alsace in French possess- 
ion. 

(e) French successes; 

(1) State of Italy. (2) Maritime warfare; (a) Spain 
losing her supremacy over France on the sea. 
(b) Destruction of the Spanish fleet by the! 

“Dutch. (3) France and England; England , 
leans to the side of Spain. (4) Breaking up 
of the Spanish monarchy; Portugal independ- 
ent. (5) Death of Richelieu, Dec. 4, 1643; 
aims and policy. 


(f) More French victories; 
(1) Battle of Rocroy; extension of French frontiers. 
(2) Battle of Freiburg; results. (3) Battle of 
Nordlingen, Aug. 3, 1645; results. 
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(g) Swedish successes in north Germany; 
Battle of Jankow, March 6, 1645; results. 
(h) End of the war; 


The war was finally closed by the treaty of Westphalia, 
1648, an event of prime importance in modern his- 
tory, as it put an end lo the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and became the beginning of a new system of 
European public law. 

(i) The results; 


The outcome of the Reformation and the long wars which 
it occasioned was this peace of Westphalia. Its consequences 
may be considered in two aspects; 


(t) WITH REGARD TO THE EMPIRE; 


(a) It secured toleration of three confessions. (b) 
It virtually transferred the sovereignty from 
the emperor to the princes, the empire ex- 
isting only as a league of states. (c) It 
prepared the way for the development of 
the several states. (d) It modified the ter- 
ritorial limits of the states, in this way es- 
pecially increasing the domain of Branden- 
burg, laying the foundation of the kingdom 
of Prussia. 


(2) WITH REGARD TO EUROPE; 


(a) It recognized the independent republics of 

Holland and Switzerland. (b) It established 

_ the ascendency of France over Spain. (c) 

It put an end to the sway of ecclesiastical 

influence in politics. (d) It introduced the 

new theory of the '‘Balance of Power.’’ (e) 

E It gave a powerful impulse to international 

law, especially as a reaction against the 
horrors of religious wars. 
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LECTURE XXXIll _, 


CHRISTIANITY IN. ENGLAND IN THE 
REIGN OF JAMES IT AND CHARLES I 
(16038-1649) 


AvutTHoRITiEes: ffausser, The Period of the Reformation, 
603-686; Gardiner, The Puritan Revolution, 13-160; 
fisher, fist. of the Christian. Church, 394-407; 
Bright, f4 st, 07. Lagirmna, AV; Gardiner, H tst. 
of England, IIT; Guizot, English Reformation, 
Oliver Cromwell, Life of Monk (These works have 
the special value and weakness of all of Guizot’s writ- 
ings), Carlyle, Oliver Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches. 


I. James I (1603=1625); 


(1) Character of Puritanism at the beginning of this reign. 
‘Puritanism did not mean hostility to Episcopal 
government or to the English liturgy.”’ 

(2) Latin degeneracy of Puritanism. 

(3) The effect of James’ Presbyterian education. (4) James 
and ‘‘Divine Right.’’ (5) The Hampton Court con- 
ference and decision of James. (6) Leaning of Par- 
liament toward concession to the Puritans. (7) Con- 
flict with the Commons. (8) Negotiations with 
Spain. (9) The Spaniards in the Palatinate. (10) 
Bishops in Scotland, and what came of James’ at- 
tempt toestablish uniformity. (11) Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible. (12) Death of James. 


Il. Charles I (1625-1649); 


‘‘TJames I was succeeded by his son Charles I, born 1600. 
His entrance into public life had not been.very promising. 
He had allowed himself to be made a tool of in the Spanish 
affair, and had covered the untruths of Buckingham’s report 


1 
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with the shield of his yame. He was, however, a different 
man from his father. He possessed considerable ability, was 
well educated, had a talent for shrewd observation, and in- 
disputable adroitness in managing men and things. His 
characteristics were of that distinguished, winning, vet dig- 
nified kind which we consider to belong to a born prince. 
His appearance was kingly and commanding, and he had 
nothing of the studied haughtiness of his father, which con- 
trasted so strangely with his slovenly exterior and plebean 
habits. Even his enemies allowed that Charles was no com- 
mon man in the days of his greatest misfortunes.’’ 


(1) Spirit andaims of Charles. 

(2) Charles’ treatment of Roman Catholics: 
(3) Charles and his parliaments. 

(4) Earl of Strafford; ausser, 624-625. 


(a) Character. 

(b) Aims. 

(c) Sketch of life. 
(5) Archbishop Laud; 


‘‘By the side of the Earl of Strafford stood another man 
who guided the ecclesiastical re-action of the next ten years. 
Archbishop Laud was a learned ecclesiastic of strict morals 
and personally honourable character; he had not the severity 
aud consuming ambition which distinguished Strafford, but 
he was filled with a peculiar ecclesiastical fanaticism, which 
was as completely hostile to the sentiments of the strongest 
religious party in the country as was the unparliamentary 
government to old English law.’’ 

(a) His theology. 

(b) His ritualism. 

(c) His tyranny. 

(d) Introduction of Episcopacy into Scotland. 

(6) Measures of the Long Parliament; 


(a) Hatred of prelacy. 
(b) Adoption of the Covenant (1641). 
(c) The West Minster Creeds. 
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LECTURE XXXIV_,,° 


ry 


POLITY AND WORSHIP IN PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES 


Fisher, History of the Christian Church, 413-427. 


I Polity of the Protestant Church; 
(1) The Relations of Church and State; 


‘It were unreasonable to expect that the religious revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century would solve the problems con- 
nected with the relations of Church and State. These prob- 
lems grow out of the nature of religion and of civil society.’’ 


(2) Possible unity of Church and State; 


(a) Seen absolutely in Islamism. 

(b) Jewish Theocracy. 

(c) Seen in ancient Egypt and the Eastern nations. 

(d) Seen in the Papalism from 1250 to the end of the 
Reformation. 


(3) Luther on the Powers of the Laity; 


(a) Held that in the entire body of the believers are 
the keys, or the right to exercise church disci- 
pline, the sacraments, and all the powers of gov- 
ernment. The clergy are commissioned to per- 
form such offices only as belong to all in com- 
mon, but which all cannot discharge. To the 
Church belongs the right of self government. 


(4) Ecclesiastical power given to Magistrates; 


(a) Luther considers the common people of Germany 
too rough and unschooled to control in Church 
affairs. 

(b) Gives the government over to the aristocracy. 


(5) The Hamburg Synod, 1526, 
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(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


(10) 
(1) 
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The Lutheran polity had two principal character- 

istics, superintendents and consistories; 

(a) Superintendents, appointed to exercise episcopal 
oversight, each in his own district. 

(b) Consistories were tribunals composed partly of 
ecclesiasties and partly of laymen for the adjud- 
ication ofall ecclesiastical affairs, such as mar- 
riage, divorce, etc. 

Theories as to ecclesiastjcal rule of princes. 

Church government in Zurich; 

(1) Church and State identified. 

(b) Ecclesiastical authority lodged in the great 
council. ates, 


r 


Church government in Geneva; 

(a) Calvin was opposed to the doctrine that the Church 
should be absorbed in the State. 

(b) Officers of the church fo be chosen by the congre- 
gation. 

(c) State no right to intrude. 

(d) Magistrate bound to aid in uprooting heresies. 


Presbyterianism in different countries. 

Theories as to Church and State in England; 

(a) Hooker’s theory; voiced by Arnold. 

(b) Warburton’s theory; voiced by Coleridge and 
Gladstone. 


Il. Worship among Protestants; 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Tendency to break connection with the mediaeval 
church and fall back on apostolic customs. 


An inclination to retain existing usages and keep 
up the bond of union with the immediate past. 


Lutheran forms of Worship; 


(a) Manuals of public worship prepared by Luther 


retaining many of the ancient forms. 
(b) Private confession before communion not rejected. 
(c) Exorcism in connection with batism retained by 
Luther. 
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(d) Elevating the host kept at Witteitberg till 1543- 
(e) Altar furnished with candles and the crucifix. 
(f) Both instrumental and vocal music made use of. 


(4) Worship in Zurich and Basel; 


(a) Zwingli did not oppose ceremonies in case they 
were edifying, though not enjoined by scripture. 

(b) Organ abolished by Zwingli at Zurich. 

(c) Much exposition of Scripture. 

(d) At Basel the organ was restored in 1561. 


‘5) Worship at Geneva; 


(a) Liturgy abolished. 

(b) Service book composed by Calvin to be used on 
Sunday. 

(c) No prescribed forms of prayer for week days. 


(6) Hymnology. 


LECTURE XXXIV 


TEE ALSEORY OF CDOCTRINE 
Fisher, History of the Reformation, 359-486. fisher, Flistory 
of the Christian Church, 423-448; Schaff’s Creeds of 
Christendom, 3 volumns: Winer, A Comparative 
View of the Doctrines and Confessions, etc.,; Hare, 
_ The Church in England from William [11 to Victoria 
2 volumes. 


“Protestantism. under whatever diversities of form it 
appeared, and notwithstanding the varities of character aiid 
opinion which are observed among its leaders, is disting- 
uished as a system of belief by¥etwo principles. ‘These are 
justification by faith alone, and: the exclusive authority of 
the Scriptures. 
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(1) Different view as touching these two principles be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the Protestants; 

(a) Difference on the doctrine ofsin. (b) The Pro- 

testant doctrine of justification. (c) The rela- 

tion of ethics to religion. (d)* Protestant doc- 

trine of the exclusive authority of the Scriptures. 

(e) Agreeinent of the Protestant Churches on 

this point. (f) The two Protestant principles 

unite in one. (g) Roman Cotholic doctrine of 
justification. 


(3( The Protestant doctrine respecting the church; 


“The Reformers sa brought forward the 
conception of the invisible church. The true 
Church, they said, is composed of all believers in 
Christ, all who are spiritually united to Him, and 
of tae Cnurch as thus defined. He is the Head. 
This is the Holy Catholic Church, to which the 
Apostles’ Creed refers, and in which the deciple 
professes his belief.” iene! * ‘The visi- 
ble church, on the contrary, is a congregation of 
believers in which the word of God is preached and 
the sacraments administered essentially as they were 
instituted by Christ. But no single visible body of 
Christians can justly assume to be the entire Church; 
much less exclude from the pale of salvation all 
who are not included in their nnmber.’’. 


(3) The Roman Catholic doctrine respecting the Church; 


‘The Roman Catholic theory affixes the attributes of 
unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity to the 
external visible society af which the Bishop of Rome 
is the chief and declares that outside of this body 
there is no salvation. ‘The notes of the true Church 
belong to this society; and accordingly the promises 
made in the New Testament to the Church, and the 
privileges there ascribed to it, are claimed for this 
body exclusively.” 
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(4) Roman @atholic doctrine concerning tradition; 


‘“The tradition of the oral teaching of Christ and of 
the Apostles which it is claimed ‘are infallibly pre- 
served in the Church, through the supernatural aid 
of the indwelling Spirit, are put on a level with 
Scripture, and of Scripture itself, the Church is the 
appointed, unerring expounder.’’ 

(5) Roman Catholic doctrine concerning the sacras 
ments; 

(a) Fully developed by the Schoolmen. 

(b) Number established at seven; 

(1) Confirmation. 

(2) The Lord's Supper. 

(3) Penance and Absolution. 
(4) Marriage. 

(5) Ordination. 

(6) Extreme Unction. 

(7) Baptism. 


(6) Roman Catholic doctrine concerning the Pristhood; 


(a) ‘‘Between the individual and Christ stands a 
fully organized, self-perpetuating body of priests 
through whose offices alone the soul can come 
into the possession of the blessing of salvation.’’ 


(7) Protestant view touching the number and design of 
the sacraments, 


(8) Protestant view touching a priesthood; 


(a) Maintained the doctrines of the universal priest- 
hood of believers; 

‘The laity standin no such dependence on a 
priestly order. Every disciple has the right of 
immediate access'to God; none can debar him 
from a direct approach to the Redeemer.’’ 


(9) Effect of the Protestant view of Justification upon var- 
zous dogmas and practices. 


(ro) Protestant controversies on predestination ; 
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(a) Arose toward the énd of the sixteenth century. 
(b) Reformers followed Augustine in the assertion of 
unconditional predestination and election. 

(c) Teaching of Besa, the pupil of Calvin. 
(d) Doctrine of Melancthon and his followers. 
(e) James Arminius (born in 1560); 

(1) A pupil of Beza. 

(2) Called upon, as professor of Theology at Ley- 
den, to uphold the supra-Lapsarian theory 
against the preachers at Delft who held to 
the milder theory of infratLapsarianism. 

(3) Changed hisown views and became the cham- 
pion of free will. 

({) Followers of Arminius. 

(g) Political parties of Arminians and Calvinists in 
Holland. é 

(h) The Synod of Dort, 1616. 

(i) Arminian view of original sin and of the atone- 
ment. 


(rz) The Anabaptists. 
(12) The Antitrinttarians of the age of the Reformation. 
(13) Rise of Unttarianism in Italy; 
(a). Writings of Servitus. 
(b) Faustus Socinus; 
(1) Birth and early training. 
(2) Theological views. 
(14) Efforts to unite Lutherans and Calvinists. 
(75) Eyorts to unite Protestants and Roman Catholics; 


(a) Endeavors of Grotius, 1642. 
(b) Leibnitz and Bossuet. 


(76) Anglican theologians; 


Hooker, Ussher, Jeremy ‘Taylor, and Edward 
Stillingfleet. 


(17) Puritan divines; 
Richard Baxter, John Owen, and John Milton. 
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LECTURE XXXVI --’ 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


AUTHORITIES: fisher, Hist. of the Christian Church, 449- 


(1) 
(2) 


D) 
(6) 


459, Christlieb, Protestant Foreign Misstons (compact 
bul trustworthy and complete); Merivale, Conversion 
of the West, 5 Volumes (I The Continental Teutons; 
LMT CCILS TE fre English; IV. The Northmen; 
V. The Slavs), Seelye, Christian Missions; Smith, 
Hist. of Medieval Missions. 


Loss of missionary Zeal. 

Maritime discoveries of the fifteenth century. 
Missions in the West Indies; 

(a) Established by Dominicans. 

(b) Las Casas and his missionary labors. 

(c) Negro slavary; 


(1) Encouraged by Las Casas. 
(2) Evils seen by him before his death. 


Jesuit missons; 


(a) Zeal of the Jesuits in missionary labors. 
(b) Zavier (1506-1552); 
(1) Goes to the East as a missionary. 
(2) Method pursued by him. 
(3) Work in Japan (1549) 
(c) Robert Nobili in India; 
(1) Adopted the Eastern mode ot life and became 
a member of the Brahminical caste. 
(2) Won a large following. 
(d) Matthew Ricci in China (1582); 
(1) Followed the policy of Nobili with like re- 
sults. 


Destruction of Christians tn Japan. 


Catholic Missionaries in M extco. 
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(7) Jesuits in Paraguay. 
(8) Missions in Canada and near the Great Lakes; 
(a) Dominicans. 
(b) Franciscans. 
(ec): The Jesuits; 
(1) Among the Hurons. 
(2) Among the Iroquois. 
(9) Relations of Protestants to Missions; 


(a) Belief that the end of the world was near at hand. 
(b) Not much interest taken in the heathen. - 





LECTURE XXXVII 


THE | PROTESTANT SETTLEMENT IN 
AMERICA 


AutTHorRITiEes: Fisher, 459-483; Doyle, English Colonies in 
America, 3 Volumes; Winsor, Narative and Critical 
History of the United States, 8 Vols. (invaluable. for 
sources), Fiske, The Discovery of America, 2 Vols., 
The Beginning of New England, Old Virginia and 
her neighbors, 2 Vols, Bacon, Genesis of the New 
England Churches, I, entire; Palfrey, Hist. of New 
England, I, entire; Parkman, Jesuits in North Amer- 
zca; Shea, The Roman Catholic Church in America. 
(The books on this topic are almost without number, 
bat the above are among the very best). 


I. Rise of Protestant parties in Great Britain; 
; Enc. Brit., article on Puritans. 
(1) The great body of Protestants in Great Britain was 


broken up into two parties: (a) Churchmenor Epis- 
copalians, and (b) Nonconformists or Dissenters. 
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(a) Churchmen or Episcopalians -were divided into 
three groups; (1) Those who wished for no 
change in the existing order (the great majority 
of the English people); (2) Those who not only 
wished to stay the progress of reform, but also 
to adhere still more closely to Rome (a small 
but influential party); (3) Those who wished 
to alter the forms of the Church in the opposite 
direction, but still remain in that body. This 
last was the smallest but the most active of the 
three groups. Its adherents were called Puri- | 

tans. 

(b) Nonconformists or Dissenters were sub-divided 
into two groups; (1) Presbyterians (mostly 
Scotch ), and (2) Separatists. 

(2) History of the Presbyterians. 


I].Protestant Settlements in America; 


(1) Rise of the Independents; 
(a) Robert Browne. 
(b) Barrow and Greenwood. 
(c) Penry and Johnson. 
(d) The Scrooby congregation; 

(1) An independent community in the northeast 
of England with Rev. Robinson as 
pastor. (2) Removed to Leyden. (3) Set- 
tlement at Plymouth. (4) Robinson's coun- 
sels. (5) History of the Plymouth colony. 
(6) Political system. 

(2) Puritan migration; 
(a) The Massachusetts colony; 

(1) The political system was that of the congrega- 
tion or community. 

(3) Puritan Congregational system. 
(4) Education in New England; character of the ministers. 
(5) Puritan worship; 

(a) Marriage by civil magistrates. (b) Burial in un-: 
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concecrated ground, and without prayer. (c) 
Days of fasting and thanksgiving. (d) Lord’s 
day. (e) Old Testament made much of. 

(6) Puritan laws. 

(7) Roger Williams; character; grounds, of his banish- 

ment; later causes. 

(8) Ann Hutchinson. 

(9) Church in Virginia. : 

(10) The organization of the Church in each colony. 





NINTH PERIOD: FROM THE PEACE OF 
WESTPHALIA TO THE PRESENT TIME 
(1648-1890) 


LECTURE XXXVIII 


ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS IN THE LAST 
AALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


AurHoririgs: fisher, Hist. of the Reformation, 441-458; 
Fisher, Hist. of the Christian Church, 484-509; Hale, 
The Fall of the Stuarts, 1-60 ah Taswell-Langmead, 
English Constitutional History, 638-663; Macaulay, 
FT ist. of England, I, If; Elliott, The State and the 
Church (English Citizen Series). 


I. Religion in England under the Common- 
wealth (649=1660); 
(1) The views of Cromwell in matters of religion; 


(a) Himself an Independent, he favored a large meas- 
ure of liberty. 
(b) Episcopalians on his board of ‘‘Triers.’’ 
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(c) No interference in matters purely gcclesiastical. 


(2) Protestants are protected throughout Europe by Crom- 
well. 


II. Religion in England under Charles I 
(1660=1685); 


(1) Presbyterians aided in bringing back Charles II but 
are deceived by the king. 


(2) The Savoy Conference (1661); 


(a) This consisted of twenty-one Anglican clergymen 
and as many Presbyterian divines. They de- 
bated for some time but couldcome to no agree- 
ment. 

(3) Ejection of the Puritan ministers by an ‘‘Act of Uni- 
formity.’’ 

(4) Episcopacy forced on Scotland. 

(5) The Conventicle Act (1664). 

(6) Secret treaty with Louis XIV. 


Il. Religion in England under James If 
(1685=1688); Doyle’ Micah Clark. 


(1) Character of James. 

(2) Persecution under James. 

(3) Violation of the Test Act and the alienation of the 
Episcopalians from James. 


IV. The Revolution of 1688 and the accession 
of William and Mary; 
(1) Act of Toleration. 


V. The Rise of Quakerism; 
Sewell, Hist. of the Quakers; Brickley, George Fox 
and the Early Quakers. 
(1) Life and characteristics of George Fox. 
(2) Career of William Penn. 
(3) Tenets of the Quakers; 
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VI. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Vil. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


Vil. 


(1) 
(2) 
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(a) ‘“The prime feature of the Quaker system is the 
doctrine of the inner light. It isthe doctrine that - 
the Holy Spirit not only opens to the mind 
the spiritual contents of the Scriptures, and 
creates a living conviction oftheir inspiration and 
of the reality of the gospel, but also imparts truth 
supplementary to Biblical teaching. This addi- 
tional truth cannot contradict the Bible.’’ 

(b) Sacraments are discarded. : 

(c) ‘Justification is gratuitous and is by faith, but is 
incomplete and void of benefit without the in: 
ward reception of Christ and a mystical union 
with Him.”’ 

(d) All war is unrighteous. 

(e) All oaths are evil. 

(f) Simplicity inspeech, dress, and manners inculcated. 


Persecution of the Huguenots; 


Richelieu and the Huguenots. 

Mazarin and the Huguenots. 

Louis XIV and the Huguenots; 

(a) Edict of Nantes revoked, 1685. 

(b) Migration of the Huguenots. 

Louis XIV and his contest with the 
Papacy; 

Louis desires to bring about the same change in France 
which Henry VIII accomplished in England, but 
at the same time to remain united with the Papacy. 

Attempts to exact the vassal’s oath from ecclesiastics 
in portions of France where it had not heretofore 
been done. 


Struggle with Popes Innecent X and XI. 
Assembly of the French Clergy sides with Louis. 


Bossuet (1627-10 ); 


Aids Louis in his contest with the Papacy. 
Disputes with Fénelon concerning Mysticism. — 
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IX. [lysticism; ue 


‘(r) Molinos and his doctrines. 
(2) Madame Guyon and Fénelon. 


X. Jansenists. 
XI. Schemes of Church union. 





2 LECTURE XXXIX 


ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS ON THE CON- 
LINENT OF '- EUROPE ISN: ‘THE: HIGH- 
Pee NA  CHENTOURY” PRIOR TO. PAE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Fisher, Hist. of the Christian Church, 497-509. 


1. Character of the eighteenth century; 


“The eighteenth century was signalized by a breaking 
away from the traditions of the past in every department of 
thought and inquiry.’ 


2. Causes of the decline of religion; 


(a) Men were tired of the warfare of creeds. 
(b) Civil wars had chilled piety. 
- (c) New era of investigation in physical science. 


3. Downfall of the Jesuits; 


(a) Decay of the order. 
- (b) Conduct of Jesuit missionarijes. 
(c) Expulsion of the Jesuits from Portugal. 
(d) Expulsion of Jesuits from Spain and France. 
(e) Jesuit society abolished by Clement XIV in 1773. 
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As Ecclesiastical reforms in Portugal. 
5. Reforms of Joseph Il (1745-1747); 


(a) Work of Nicholas von Houtheim. 
(b) Joseph’s Edict of Toleration, 1780. » 
(c) Service to be in the vernacular. 
(d) Trouble with the Pope, Pius VI. 
6. Ecclesiastical reforms in Germany and 
Tuscany. 
q. The Moravians at Herrnhut; 
(a) Zinzendorf. 
(b) The Moravian organization. 
(c) Influence of the Moravians. 


8. Swedenborg (1688=1772); 


(a) Life and character. 
(b) Tenets. 
(c) Swedenborgian societies. 





LECTURE XL 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND REVIVALS 
IN: AMERICA IN (THE  BIGHTERENLT 
CENTURY 

AUTHORITIES: /isher, 509-527, Green, fist. of England, LV, 


. 145-150, Green, Short Hist. of the English People, 
708-710. 


1. Religious parties under William III and 
Anne; 
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(a) ‘‘Low Church party, which was firm in its adherence 
to Episcopacy and the establishment, but decided in 
its sympathy with the definite Protestantism of the 
nonconformist, was in the ascendant. 

(b) High Church party consisting of the nonjurors and 
their followers, and those who had with reluctance 
taken the oath. 

2. Anne favored the High Church party. 
3. Oppressive laws against dissenters. 
4. Low condition of religion and morals; 

(a) Views of Dean Swift. 

(b) Condition of religion in the universities. 

5. William Law and his ‘“‘Serious Call to a Holy and De- 
voted Life.’’ 


6. The [lethodists; 


Stevens, Hist. of Methodism; Watson, Life of John 
Wesley, Overton, The Evangelical Revival in the 
Sth century (In the Epochs of Church History 
Series). 

(a) John Wesley and his associates; 

(t) Lives of private devotion and piety. 

(2) Turning point in the religious life of John Wesley; 
‘“’The words of Luther on a free salvation awak- 
ened within him a new feeling—a joyous assur- 
ance that his sins were all forgiven. He looked 
upon himself as having been up to this time in 
the dark on the subject of justification.’ 

(3) Preaches in London with unwonted power. 

(4) Whitefield begins preaching in the open air at 
Kingswood with great success. John Wesley 
finally joins him. 

(b) Methodists organized as a separate body; 

(1) No intent on the part of Wesley to separate from 
the Church of England. 

(2) Wesley convinced that presbyter and bishop were 
of the same order, assumed the right to ordain 
ministers. Ordained Coke and gave him power 
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_to ordain Asbury. 

(3) Compelled to register his chapels, he gave them 
into the charge of a hundred ministers and 
thereby formed a legal body. 

(c) John Fletcher (1729-1785). 
(d) The doctrines of Methodism; 

(1) Wesley was an Arminian in theology. ‘‘Armin- 
ianisi on five.’’ 

(2) Doctrine of Christian perfection. 

(e) Methodist preaching and its effects. 
(f) Wesley and Whitefield compared. 
(g) Growth of Methodism. 


7. Religion in the nonconforming bodies, 
8. Revivals in America; 

(a) Edwards andthe great revival. 

(b) Whitefield in New England. 

(c) Revival in New Jersey. ~ 

(d) Effects of the great revival. 





LECTURE XLI 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AN THE 
PERIOD OF THE FRENCH BEVOLUTION 
LO. THE FALL OF NAPOLEON 

Fisher, fist. of the Christian Church, 527-532. 


1. State of the Church and Clergy in France. 

2. The Revolution and the Church. 

3. Abolition of the Catholic religion. 

4. Pius VI enters a league against France and is compelled 
to yield to Napoleon. A Roman Republic is proclaimed. 
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5. Religious institutions under Napoleon;, - 
(a) Catholic religion placed under the protection of the 
government. 
(b) Ecclesiastical laws not to be published without Na- 
poleon’s consent. 
6. Conflict of Napoleon with Pius VII and the outcome of 
the same. 
7. The Roman Catholic Church in Germany. 
8. The Roman Catholic Church in Naples and Spain. 





LECTURE XLII 


ip PAPACY SENCH THE FALL OF NA- 
POLEON 
Fisher, 532-550. 


The absolutist movement. 


Ll 


. The Papacy on the side of Absolutisin. 

. Parties in the papal curia. 

Reactionary papal measures. 

The reaction in southern Europe and France. 

Revival of Liberalism in France. 

Lamennais and his associates. 

Catholic Emancipation in England. 

The establishment of the Catholic State of Belgium, 1830. 
to. Liberal course of Pius [IX and what came of it. 

tr. Union of Italy and ioss of the Pope’s temporal authority. 
12. Papal infallibility; Vatican Council of 1870. 

13. The Old Catholics. 

14. Conference at Bonn, 1875. 

15. Falk laws in Prussia, 1873. 

16. Christianity in France under Napoleon III. 
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7s 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Die 
DOr, 
Dig 
24. 
. Roman Catholicism in Switzerland. 
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Ultramontanism. 

The Ferry laws of 1880. : 

The Waldenses. 

Christianity in Holland; 

(a) Orthodoxy and nationalism. 
Conflicts in Belgium. 

The Evangelical Union in Germany. 
Religion in Denmark. 

Religion in Sweden. 





LECTURE XLIII 


CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


I. 


fisher, 549-559- 
Ecclesiastical events in England; 


(a) The Tractarian movement; 


(1) Keble’s sermon beginning the Oxford revival. 

(2) Newman and others go over to the CatholicChurch. 
(3) Low Church activity. 

(4) Ritualisin. 


(b) The Hampden controversy and the Broad Church. 
(c) Pan-Anglican councils of 1867 and 1878. 

(d) The Church Congress. 

(e) Laws relating to dissenters. 

(f) Disestablishment in Ireland, 1871. 

(g) The Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

(h) Congregationalists and Presbyterians. 


2. 


Religion in Scotland after the Restoration; 


Fisher, 554-556; Elliott, The State and the Church, 150-169, 
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(a) The Moderates. (b) Catholic Apostolic Church. (c) 
The True Church. (d) United Presbyterian Church. 
3. The Russian Church; a 
(a) Beforms of Alexander IT. 


4. Turkey, 5. Greece, 6. Syria, 7. Bulgaria, 8. 
The Armenians. 





LECTURE XLIV 


HISTORICAL SKEECH OF RELIGIOUS DE- 
NOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Fisher, 559-582. 
1. Denominations at the period of the Revo=- 
lution. 
2. Secularizing of government by the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 
3. Sects and the voluntary system; 
(a) Ideas held as to tho influence of absolute liberty. 
(b) The facts. 
4. Congregationalists; 
(a) Chiefly confined to New England. 
(b) Spread of Cougregationalism hindered by the ‘‘Plan 
of Union.”’ 
(c) The Plymouth Council. 
5. The Baptists; 
(a) Beginning and gradual growth. 
(b) Doctrines and Church government; 
How differing from Congregationalists? 
(c) Free.will Baptists, or those holding the views of the 
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ae 
b2, 
3. 
14. 


Calvinistic Baptists touching the Sacraments, but 
Armenians in theology. 

(d) Mennonites in Pennsylvania. 

(e) ““Dunkers.”’ 

(f) Campbellite Baptists; a split from the Baptist Church 
in 1827. 


. The Episcopalians; 


(a) Organization after the Revolution. 
(b) The American Prayer Book. 
(c) The Reformed Episcopal Church. 


. The Presbyterians; 


(a) Old School and New School. 
(b) Reunion in 1869. 
(c) Cumberland Presbyterians; 
(1) Excluded from the Cumberland Presbytery for 
ignorance. 
(2) Cut from their creed: predestination and limited 
atonement. 
(d) United Presbyterian Church. 


. The Reformed Church in America; 


(a) Origin and doctrines. 


. The Methodists; 


(a) A colony in New York. 
(b) Coke sent over as bishop. 
Ce); Tie Creed; 

(1) Composed by Wesley and consisting of twenty- 
five articles based on the twenty-nine articles of 
the English Church. 

(2) Points of difference from the English Church. 

(3) The Protestant Methodists; 

(a) Difference in government but not in creed. 


. United Brethren. 

The Moravians. 

The Quakers. 

The Roman Catholics. 
The Mormons. 
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LECTURE XLV 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS: CHRISTIAN DOC 
TRINE? CHRISTIAN PLETY 
fisher, 582-664. 
Topics for Theses. 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
5 Tv CALIF. 
School of Theology CLAREMONT, C 


at Claremont NG243, 
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